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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 


acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The award of the Hague Tribunal in the arbitration 
between Great Britain and the United States on the 
Newfoundland Fisheries question was published on 
Thursday. In view of the magnitude of the inquiry the 
Tribunal may at least be given credit for having got 
through its work rapidly, as its first meeting was in 
the beginning of June. Though the award professes to 
be a settlement of all the differences on the interpreta- 
tion of the Treaty of 1818, it must be remembered that 
an award which has to be interpreted and worked out 
as to details may raise new difficulties. There is a 
domestic example of this in the disputes in the shipping 
trade, where the quarrel is not with the decision of an 
arbitration but in the interpretation of what is left for 
application in detail. This may very well happen as to 
the Hague award, and it is a little premature to express 
unbounded satisfaction with it. 


Besides this general consideration, the award, while 
allowing on the two principal points the claims of Great 
Britain, makes recommendations which cut down the 
benefits from them. In previous negotiations our 
Governments have always refused to admit the demand 
of the States to be referred to for their consent to any 


municipal regulations of the fisheries made by us. It 
is decided that the States derogated from our 


| hated form with its terrible threats. 


sovereignty by this claim; yet all such regulations in | 


future must be submitted to a joint board. So, too, our 
claim to treat all bays as territorial waters in which 
the Americans had no right of fishing is conceded; but 
again there is a recommendation that where the bay 
is more than ten miles in width the nationals must share 
with the Americans. The Tribupal is qualified to 
make these recommendations under the Arbitration 
Agreement; and it is true, too, that we have made 
similar treaties with other countries. But it happens 


to be what was proposed to America in 1888 by the 


Chamberlain-Bayard treaty, which the Senate rejected. 
After the decision against them they may be in a dif- 
ferent mood; but we should have been better pleased if 
they had to ask for a concession without the moral 
support of the recommendations. 


If the ‘‘ People’s Budget ’’ was a revolution the 
storm of protest to-day against its land-valuation 
clauses is at least a revolt. It rages without ceasing 
in the chief London newspapers, and there cannot pos- 
sibly be a doubt that it is a perfectly natural outburst 
of anger among a great number of people who recog- 
nise they are going to be fleeced. The storm is quite 
a vulgar one: ordinary folk are in it, and, unless we 
are much deceived, are about the loudest of all in it. 
People by the thousand are in it who are probably a 
good deal poorer than was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer before he came into the Government. It 
is not *‘ the Dukes ”’ this time who have been pour- 
ing out their woes, but to a great degree the common 
people, those who have scraped together a hundred or 
two through years of labour and put it into a bit of 
land or a five-room coitage. 


For one small man who writes to the papers to pro- 
test against the hated land-valuation form there are 
hundreds quite as furious who do not write, but curse 
instead. In the villages and small towns all over the 
country there are small farmers, small tradesmen, with 
in many places a good sprinkling of labouring men—the 
thriftier labouring men—all up in arms against the 
We do not believe 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer expected anything 
like this enraged, spontaneous outburst. He and the 
Government hoped and believed that they had seen the 
worst—and the best—of the revolt when ‘‘ the Dukes ”’ 
made their protest. No doubt the majority of the 
people who are up in arms belong to the Conservative 
or at any rate to the moderate Liberal class. But 
there is a minority which the Government cannot afford 
to offend, and yet have offended past apology. This 
minority is pretty sure to join us at the next election. 


The general offence which Form 4 has given in 
country places really ought to help greatly when the 
election comes, even though it be delayed a long time. 
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In the southern counties we seemed to be at absolutely 


high-water mark last time ; and one has felt it may be 
impossible to keep up the figures ; but the land-valuation 
clauses should help us to do so. In the poorer quarters 
of the towns, on the other hand, and in the great hives 
of working people in the North and elsewhere there is 
not likely to be any feeling against the land valuation. 
In their strongholds at the moment the Government 
have not hurt themselves seriously; they are shedding 
possible supporters in those constituencies where they 
were weakest at the last election. 


The Liberal press has coined a new jest at the cost of 
people who pay super-tax—it is but ‘‘ their luxuries ”’ 
that are being taxed, so they are assured—in other 
words “‘ their money ’ Let it be granted that money 
is a luxury—are the Liberal and Radical writers so 
crass as not to see that their taxes are robbing of this 
luxury not only the few rich men but also the many very 
poor ones? Girding at a Duke or a rich man is one 
thing; but it is quité another to chuckle with glee at 
the thought of hitting him hard when the blow will be 
felt by many poor people who have their livelihood 
through his wealth. People, labouring people, in the 
country districts have more than a glimmering of this ; 
but the poor in the towns seem much duller in the 
matter. 


The French Government is beginning to see through 
the Young Turk. Fraternity in freedom is_ well 
enough ; but when it comes to lending money a creditor 
looks to receive some sort of account. Hakki Pasha 
has talked with M. Briand and M. Pichon, and it is 
clear that France will not lend money again unless she 
be allowed a word as to its use. Young Turk finance 
is spendthrift and uncertain. Is not the new loan 
wanted to cover this year’s deficit? To borrow from 
France and to buy German battleships with the pro- 
ceeds is a supreme stroke of finance, no doubt. But 
France will hardly care to see it repeated. 


Really it would almost appear that Greece has dis- 
covered a statesman at last. Since M. Venezelos first 
appeared in Athens and healed the dangerous schism 
between the King and the Military League he has been 
the marked man. As a member of the Revisionist 
Assembly he will break off all connexion with Cretan 
politics. In Greece he has had no dealings with 
partisans of any party, but pleads for a coalition 
Government which will make a real effort to set the 
country right again. If that Government is formed— 
as well it may—M. Venezelos will certainly be at the 
head. It will be no easy task to manage the patriots 
whose one idea is abuse of Turkey, nor the newly- 
elected group of Socialist theorists, headed by M. Plato 
Dracoulis, whose quaint figure will be missed in Oxford. 
But with a man at the head of affairs there is hope— 
even for Greece. 


The situation in Persia does not improve. By a 
great effort the Cabinet has made itself master of the 
streets in Teheran; but it cannot control the deputies. 
Nothing but pure nationalism will satisfy the Mejliss. 
No foreign advisers need apply and foreign troops must 
go atonce. The Russians have heard that sort of talk 
before, and are ready to make a bargain. The troops 
shall be withdrawn; only first there must be some evi- 
dence that the Government is not going on in the bad 
old way. What Persia wants, the Russians argue, is 
good roads. How else can Teheran control the country ? 
But the Persians do not want good roads. They know 
that they will make it all the easier for the Russians to 
come back again. Negotiations will continue until 
Russia loses patience and makes the roads herself. 
Britain will probably do nothing at all. 


Election speeches in South Africa are not comfortable 
reading. Almost they take one back to the days of 
the Uitlander. Even General Botha cannot refrain 
from abuse of the capitalists. Understand by 
‘* capitalists ’’ the leaders of the Unionist party, and 
the campaign is bare. But General Botha is the suck- 
ing dove; and, in truth, he has a sense of decency 


and some goodwill. Mr. Abraham Fischer, Union 
Minister of Lands, speaks in a different fashion. The 
Afrikander is to be **‘ baas ’’, and there’s anend. South 
Africa for the Dutch—that is the word. As for the 
‘* capitalists ’’ they are ‘‘ dirty aasvogels ’ 


The first State elections in America show how 
chaotic is the condition of parties. It is not a fight 
of Democrat and Republican. Each party has troubles 
of its own, and the Republican Insurgents may 
easily turn the scale. The result in Vermont is ty pical 
of the whole position. The Republicans have lost 
10,000 votes, and the Democrats are elated, not because 
their own vote is increased, but because so many of 
their opponents stayed away. In Michigan and in New 
Hampshire the Republicans have been actually defeated, 
The new spirit is all against the bosses 


Mr. Roosevelt's position is not yet absolutely clear. 
There is no doubt he has. deliberately increased the 
difficulties of Mr. Taft. His speeches have encouraged 
the Insurgents everywhere, and they are ready to wel- 
come him as their official leader as soon as he makes 
a plain advance. Only once has Mr. Roosevelt spoken 
out in praise of Mr. Tafi—on the question of the tariff. 
One thing is clear—Mr. Roosevelt is the one man in 
America to deal with the situation. He is the master 
of them all. Certainly the situation is beyond Mr. 
Taft, who has not enough hustle or genius for adver- 
tisement to carry him through. 


Insurgency is cbviously the game for Mr. Roosevelt. 
He is cut for the part. Declamation against trusts and 
the bosses, perorations upon the need for clean adminis- 
tration and an uncorrupted public life—these are the 
themes he enjoys. He has returned to politics in his 
own way and without losing an hour. The idea of 
Mr. Roosevelt permanently retiring into journalism was 
too foolish to entertain. The way in the United States 
is not the way of Cincinnatus. Coming back, Mr. 
Roosevelt cannot do better for himself than put himself 
without loss of time at the head of the Insurgent section 
of the Republican party. The Insurgents are on a 
rising tide, and are already stronger than the old official 
gang. 


The shipyard lock-out has not come suddenly. For 
the last few years trade unions have been losing control 
of their members. The employer makes a bargain with 
the union, and then finds his compact does not bind the 
men. The question was, How long will the employer 
stand it? Thwerty-eight unauthorised strikes stood to 
the account of the boilermakers when the Employers’ 
Federation locked, them out last Saturday. The men 
have their grievances, no doubt; but, as their own re- 
presentatives have told them, before striking ‘‘ we must 
exhaust the constitutional procedure laid down in our 
rules, and there is not a single case of a dispute among 
the many we have had this year where the procedure of 
the rules has been carried out ’’. If trade-union bodies 
cannot hold their men to a bargain, clearly there is an 
end of trade unionism. 


The lock-out was not owing to a quarrel of the ship- 
builders with the Boilermakers’ Society. All the em- 
ployers wanted was some organisation to bargain with. 
By locking out the men they hoped to restore discipline 
—to enable the men’s leaders to get assurances that 
their authority would be respected. As things have 
been, the employers were everywhere at a disadvantage. 
They must bargain with a big organisation ‘well able to 
get good terms for itself. Then they find their bargain 
binds no one but themselves. The men have had it 
both ways. Combining, they force a deal; dividing, 
they evade their obligations. 


Edinburgh is famous for its printing, but the dispute 
between the men and women compositors, which after 
forty vears of friction between the two parties has now 
come to a head, is likely to injure the trade of the 
city. The men about to strike are some thousand im 
number, and seventeen firms of printers will be affected. 
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At first sight one would think the delicate operation of 
type-setting, which requires nimble and swift manipu- 
lation, is one to which women and girls are adapted 
by nature; but in practice it becomes a question of 
physical endurance. The head of the historic house 
of Constable and Company, Mr. Blaikie—himself an 
artist in type and honoured as such in a dedication by 
W. E. Henley—has refused to sign away the right of 
women to work at a trade suited to them. The dispute, 
complicated by the facts that the women are as two 
to one, and receive after their apprenticeship about one- 
third of the male wage, is a good instance of the 
trouble in store from competition between the sexes. 


Have we yet seen the last of the Poor Law Guardians? 
The reports of the Royal Commission complimented 
them on their work and told them that they must go. 
Sir William Chance pertinently asks why ; and he turns 
the reason for their dismissal into a plea for their reten- 
tion. They are, he urges, elected ad hoc. Excellent ; 
this is how a people should govern itself. Observe how 
thus it is brought into direct contact with the problems 
of the time. This sort of argument is a trifle outworn. 
We do not now settle highly technical questions of 
administration by direct appeal to the people. The 
vote is well enough; but it cannot undertake to deal 
with matters of routine. 


The Irish continue to manage their own affairs in 
their own way. At Tralee the Rural Council met to 
appoint a caretaker to the local burial ground—salary 
£3 a year. After some preliminary skirmishing the 
meeting arrived at the idea that the chairman was all 
for his own candidate, and that nobody else need apply. 
Problem—to get Mr. O’Mahony out of the chair. Mr. 
Burke—I propose Mr. Day for the chair: the present 
chairman can’t read the names. Mr. Carmody—Will 
you resign the chair, Dick? Mr. O’Mahony—I kvon’t, 
faith. After that there was nothing for it but a grand 
assault. Mr. O’Mahony was pulled out, and Mr. 
Burke was put in. Mr. O’Mahony, escaping, came 
back to fight Mr. Burke. ‘‘ After a severe struggle 
they were separated and everyone left.”’ 


We learned on Monday how rich we are, and how 
careful we must be. The Commissioners of the Inland 
Revenue report that our income for 1908-1909 exceeds 


that of the previous year by £ 29,000,000. Some of 
this means better collection; and, really, the total 
increase is not proportionately very great. The gross 


national income tops a thousand millions, so that 
roughly the increase is one of three per cent. Against 
this must be set the enormous increase in income 
derived from foreign investments. Despite increasing 
wealth, capital is going abroad, and the employé is 
getting less in salary. And, of course, the value of 
‘estates that pass at death is not what it was even ten 
years ago. Certainly we must be careful. 


Only twenty men in trade with over £50,000 a year ! 
Not three hundred men with over 4,10,000 a year! This 
is a sad pricking of many a bladder we had taken for 
solid substance. He must have at least £20,000 a 
year—of how many have we not heard it whispered? 
Certainly £20,000 a year is scarcer than we imagined. 
Henceforward we shall be slow to believe all we hear 
of the local rich man. This £20,000 a year is, it seems, 
a great deal of money—more than we had taken it to 
be. As for the £50,000 from trade, there are, it seems, 
simply the twenty just men—no more. 


It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to put 
briefly the effect of many of the papers which have been 
read at the British Association on subjects which in 
themselves are evidently important even to the un- 
scientific reader. Two such papers may be specially 
mentioned. The first was that read by Professor 
Kendall, giving the geological arguments for the belief 
that a concealed coalfield exists in Yorkshire, Notting- 
hamshire, and Derbyshire; and one of the speakers 
gave its estimated area as about 800 square miles. 


Professor Kendall stated that thousands of pounds had 
already been spent, and it would pay to spend millions 
more on laying open an area which he assured his 
readers would be the hope and support of industrial 
England in the future. 


Next day Professor Fessenden read a paper on the 
‘** Utilisation of Solar Radiation, Wind Power, and 
other Intermittent Sources of Energy’’. Professor 
Fessenden’s object was to show that the trans- 
formation of these sources of energy and_ its 
storage was practicable commercially and applicable 
on a large scale and under a great variety of 
conditions. His critics appear to have been rather 
doubtful about the Professor’s figures of cost, but the 
Professor himself insisted on the practicability of the 
methods he described. Professor Chree’s paper on 
‘* Atmospheric Electricity ’’ connected the general 
subject with the experiments that have been made in 
applying electricity to agriculture with such extra- 
ordinary effect. Finally,-there was Mr. Turnor’s paper 
on the Danish System in the Agriculture Subsection, 
with the comment following of Mr. A. D. Hall, the 
chairman, that there were many people not getting 
enough out of the land either for themselves or for the 
landlords. On thinking of all the possibilities sug- 
gested by these papers we may believe that there is 
still something left for the future. 


Two days of magisterial inquiry at Bow Street before 
Sir A. de Rutzen have disclosed the character of the 
evidence which the prosecution relies on in the Crippen 
case. The charge against the female prisoner is now 
one of being accessory after the fact, the substantive 
charge being withdrawn. Witnesses, friends of Mrs. 
Crippen, have told of the inquiries made by them and 
the accounts given by the prisoner, who, in a written 
statement which was read by Inspector Dew in court, 
admitted that these various accounts were not true, 
and explained his reasons for making them. Other 
evidence has been given bearing on _ identification, 
especially as to a scar of which several witnesses spoke 
and the fragments of clothing. Other important 
evidence related to the purchase of hyoscin, a substance 
traces of which, according to the opening of the prose- 
cuting counsel, have been found in the Home Office 
analysts’ investigations. 


Mr. Justice Scrutton has now the distinction of 
being the first judge to perform a judicial act on the 
golf links. He is what is called the Vacation judge, 
and he sits in court on Wednesdays to hear urgent 
applications that cannot wait till the Law Courts sit in 
the ordinary course. The other day he was met on 
the links by a lawyer who asked him to order notice to 
be given to a party that an injunction would be applied 
for against him. In court the judge described the 
incident. ‘‘ I remember it: the application was made 
to me just before I made a very excellent shot from the 


tee, and I granted it before I took my putt.’’ The 
only novelty is the locus in quo. Some such thing 
generally happens to the Vacation judge. He carries 


his court about with him; and on one occasion it was 
held in the sea with the judge and counsel swimming 
alongside each other. 


The people who are going to build a funicular railway 
up the Worcestershire Beacon are like the dog of the 
fable. They will lose the bone and the shadow of the 
bone. Malvern has had a bad run of luck; and, by 
way of improving matters, the tourist is to be offered 
a funicular railway. It is too much to expect a casual 
visitor to walk up the hill, and a railway train is 
obviously better than donkeys. Malvern is perhaps as 
beautiful in a quiet way as any place in Middle England. 
The people who go there love it intimately and stay 
long. The tourist will never possess it. He has not 
the time. The funicular railway which is to bribe him 


there will simply frighten away the people on whom 
Malvern has always depended. The whole scheme is a 
stupid piece of vandalism. 


And it will not pay. 
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Meantime we learn that Borrowdale is now quite 
safe. The National Trust have secured a mile of the 
river Derwent—a property that includes the Borrow- 
dale Birches and the Bowder Stone. The Lake country- 
side is all of it in some peril. The bungalow builder 
has come to stay; and, as the ground becomes more 
valuable it is more and more enclosed. The National 
Trust has, however, fended off the worst. What better 
memorial to King Edward could there be than that of 
the Princess Louise? She has made over to the Trust 
the high land of Grange Fell, overhanging the valley 
on its eastern side. The memorial of a King, indeed! 


In Mr. Holman Hunt we lose the last, and according 
to his own conviction the first, of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
It was his claim that the movement which is now 
historic originated with him and that he alone was 
true to its first ideals. He meant by Pre-Raphaelitism 
no returning to the past, no nostalgia for the Middle 
Ages, but simply a spirit of uncompromising reverence 
for reality. Whether conscious or not, it was an ex- 
pression of the same spirit which was animating the 
scientific inquiries of the Victorian time. And this it is 
which makes Holman Hunt a significant figure in nine- 
teenth-century art. Actual figures on actual earth, 
bathed in actual sunshine; it was these he strove to 
paint with all the power at his command, though he saw 
only certain aspects of nature, and the movement and 
mystery of light and atmosphere found little expression 
in his art. 


For the last few vears he had suffered from the most 
tragic of losses for a painter, the loss of eyesight. And 
two-thirds, he said, of his ambition was vet unfulfilled. 
His intense scrupulosity of method and the jealous care 
he took to ensure that his pictures should last—a matter 
of pigments to which painters of to-day might well pay 
more attention—prevented him from producing fast, 
and his immensely laborious life had little to show the 
world. But all he did showed concentrated effort. 
There was something inflexible about him which made 
him little open to new impressions; but his tenacity 
amounted to genius. A puritan turned artist, Holman 
Hunt was a singular phenomenon. His aim was great 
religious art; but his temper was far removed from the 
lyrical fervour of Fra Angelico or Blake; it was deeply 
ethical rather than ecstatic ; it wanted joy and radiance. 
The ‘‘ Claudio and Isabella ’’ rather than any of the 
religious pictures is his masterpiece. 


The eleventh edition of the ‘* Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ has been preparing since 1903, and lately we 
have heard a good deal about its publication. No one 
can have forgotten that the ‘* Times ’’ issued the 
tenth edition, nor the methods of advertisement. Early 
this year we learned that the ‘*‘ Times’”’ had broken 
away from the ‘* Encyclopedia ’’, and we began to 
assume that Messrs. Hooper and Jackson had trans- 
ferred their activities in its behalf to America, where 
the new edition was reported to be printing. Mean- 
while among the fifteen hundred contributors one 
heard complaints that articles were not submitted in 
proof. Now comes the news that the Cambridge 
University Press has taken over the copyright and the 
entire control of the work, which is to be given out 
this autumn in a_ sudden edition of twenty-eight 
volumes. 


The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have 
seen fit to give us an historical account of the ‘‘ Ency- 
clopedia ’’ from 1768 onwards and a prospectus of 
the forthcoming edition, also a number of reasons why 
Cambridge should undertake such a task. This reads 
like an apologia. We think Cambridge will find great 
difficulty in persuading the public. that the eleventh 
edition ‘‘ entirely supersedes preceding editions ’’ be- 
cause ‘*‘ the type is as large as that used before ’’, 
and because ‘* the 7000 maps and illustrations are to 
be better than before’’, or even because it ‘‘ has been 
produced at enormous cost’’. Are the Syndics going 
to advertise in the manner of Messrs. Hooper and 
Jackson? Yet, if they do not, we hardly see how they 
are going to make much out of it. 


THE RAID ON LAND. 


OR the present landowners and people who know 
about the land may fairly claim to be discharging 
their duty if they are doing all they can to expose and 
discredit the Government valuation. If they are wise 
they will not harp overmuch on personal hardships and 
perplexities. They will address themselves rather to the 
public mischief which must accrue from laying fresh 
burdens upon the soil just when land seemed to be 
reviving from prolonged depression and depreciated 
urban investments were taking a turn for the better. 
They need not insist at great length on the oppressive 
treatment of the small owner. He is not a highly 
vocal citizen, but the sterling quality which has enabled 
him to save his money and purchase a house or bit of 
land will also render him tenacious of his rights. With- 
out special incitement he may be trusted pro virili parte 
to punish the Government which is trying to despoil 
him. Again, the absurdity of the complicated interroga- 
tions on the sheaves of forms issued from the Inland 
Revenue offices has been efficiently illustrated. People 
who have never seen one of these precious documents 
now realise that the Treasury is playing a fool’s game 
with the country. They do not lay the biame on the 
remote and august department in Whitehall, but 
on the upstart—a very type and example of the men 
that find themselves hoisted upon a pedestal quotiens 
voluit Fortuna jocari—who has driven almost to dis- 
traction his staff of highly educated and somewhat 
conventional administrators. 

By all means let the taxation of land values be riddled 
with argument and held up to deserved contumely. It 
is a task which on the whole is being quite skilfully 
carried out by Unionist speakers and writers—though 
with surprisingly small assistance from their leaders. 
But this is not enough. What is now wanted is action 
or preparations for action. Men with long memories 
do not forget that sixteen vears ago dialectic not less 
severe and equally strong denunciation were levelled 
against the Budget of 1894. At the time Con- 
servatives were taunted with insincerity and told that 
when they should come into office they would not dare 
meddle with Sir William Harcourt’s scale of death 
duties. The cynical prophecy was fulfilled. In candour 
one cannot deny that in this matter the Unionist 
Governments of 1895-1905 occupied a false position. 
How could they consistently acquiesce in taxation from 
which in opposition they had predicted a stream of 
injurious results? And the worst of it was that 
their disregarded warnings were all the time being 
verified. Though other influences co-operated, the fiscal 
principle embodied in the 1894 Budget was, in every 
British county, helping to break up the middle-sized 
estates, closing the great houses in the villages, driving 
the squires away from their broad acres, introducing 
such undesirable aliens as the Cockney resident or shoot- 
ing tenant, and impoverishing the whole countryside. 
The very results which the Conservatives in Parliament 
had foreseen and proclaimed were being almost 
universally accomplished. Yet no sooner was the 
Unionist ascendancy re-established, and on an obviously 
enduring basis, than it became evident that Sir William 
Harcourt’s innovation would be accepted as a per- 
manent feature of our fiscal system. 

We do not overlook or underrate the difficulty of 
dispensing with so rich and easily realised a form of 
revenue. With the heavy calls, then urgent or 1m- 
pending, upon the nation’s resources, it would have 
been no simple matter to abrogate the 1894 finance. 
In 1896 and for a good many years afterwards no 
official Unionist dared to breathe the name of fiscal 
reform, and, without resorting to duties upon imports, 
it was not clear where the funds would be discovered 
which would make good a displacement of the Harcourt 
system. This fact was not merely a politician's excuse, 
it was also a statesman’s reason. On the platform, 
nevertheless, it was unavailing. In the argumentation of 
the market-place it was an unanswerable retort to criti- 
¢ism of Radical exactions that they had been adopted 
and perpetuated by two Unionist Administrations. 
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In the present case, when this Government has been 
cleared away, there will be no fiscal justification for 
incurring a similar political reproach. Though there 
are plenty of other sound pleas for extending indirect 
taxation, none can be stronger than the need for re- 
lieving the land from imposts which commercially it 
cannot support. The first Tariff Reform Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be bound, alike in honour and logic, 
to get rid of the whole pernicious structure reared by 
Mr. Lloyd George at the bidding of the Socialists and 
Land Nationalisers. In point of revenue the immediate 
sacrifice would be trifling. Whether the Unionist 
restoration be almost immediate or delayed for two or 
three years, it is certain that land valuation by that time 
can hardly have begun to do much more than pay its 
way. 

Avowedly the purpose of the Lloyd-George scheme 
is not to get money at once but to set up 
machinery for the gradual expropriation of land- 
owners. What is the plain and proper way of defeat- 
ing such a plot? The Unionists should bind them- 
selves by pledges such as even party politicians dare 
not trifle with, that on the first opportunity they will 
destroy every trace and vestige of Mr. Llovd George’s 
handiwork. . Such a clear understanding would hearten 
up Conservatives who believe in maintaining the 
essential foundations of property. It is a mistake—or 
should be—to imagine that the battle of the Budget 
was fought and lost at the last General Election. That 
was but a preliminary engagement. If, for argument’s 
sake, it be conceded that the country gave a vote in 
favour of Lloyd-George finance—a contention easily 
refuted—it follows that a national vote against the 
Radical Government will ipso facto condemn the 
finance by which it has declared to stand or fall. 
Let the Unionists stand firm in resisting the land- 
valuation policy; let them make it unmistakable that 
their principles have not been shaken; then, on any 
possible interpretation of the mandate theory, they 
will be entitled to claim that they are authorised to 
make a sweep of the confiscation which for the first time 
has been avowed by a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as a principle of State policy. Sir William Harcourt 
at least apologised for his death duties as a form 
of deferred super-tax, and, if the extra levy had been 
confined within more moderate limits, the sophistical 
excuse might perhaps have passed muster. He did not 
boast of making inroads on capital or of trying to break 
up family estates. On the contrary, he derided and 
denounced adversaries who read such dark designs into 
his innocent expedients for defraying current expendi- 
ture. There is no argument pleaded by the authors of 
the 1894 Budget which does not tell dead against those 
of 1909 and 1910. The land-value taxes are nothing if 
they are not weapons to destroy private property in 
land. As revenue they count hardly at all. Like many 
other public crimes, this raid on landed property is 
defended on the ground of principle. On that ground 
it must be met and beaten. 


CONSERVATIVE RE-ORGANISATION. 


E hazard the assertion that Mr. Balfour is not 
playing quite so strong a game of golf as usual 

this autumn. For concentration of thought is as essential 
to good golf as to any other form of excellence, mental or 
physical. And as he addresses the small white globe 
upon the admirable turf of the Lothians, it is hardly 
possible that the attention of the Unionist leader should 
not frequently wander to the very plain words that were 
addressed to him by a large section of his followers 
just before the adjournment of Parliament. Wonder- 
ful to relate, the younger members of the Unionist 
party are weary of the rudeness and remissnesss with 


which they are treated by the Chief Whip and his 


henchmen at the Central Office. Stories of broken 
appointments, of members. of Pariiament and candi- 
dates waiting for hours in the outer rooms of Mr. 
Hughes, elbowed by bill-stickers and agents and touts 
of all kinds, of unanswered letters, began to circulate so 


furiously that they ran up against one another. When 
once men began to compare notes, the game of the 
bosses was up. For after all it is the members and the 
candidates who pay the bills, who struggle and sweat at 
elections, who spend years in the costly and inexpres- 
sibly tedious task of nursing constituencies. We ven- 
ture to state, from some knowledge of the facts, that 
of the 600 Unionist candidates who stood in 1906 and 
1910 not 10 per cent. received any assistance from 
the central party funds, whatever help they may have 
got from friends or relatives, or (in rare cases) from 
local subscriptions. Gentlemen who make so large a 
sacrifice of time and money and peace of mind should 
be treated with the greatest courtesy and consideration, 
for the simple reason that they are considerable persons. 
A contested election is no joke in these days. A can- 
didate must have a clean record, social and commercial, 
he must have all his wits about him, he is forced to 
lay in a store of miscellaneous information, he must 
have a stout heart and a thick skin, natural or acquired. 
A man who combines these qualifications is, we repeat, 
a considerable person, and ought to be treated as one 
by those whose business it is to manage the affairs of 
a political party. Is he so treated by the present 
managers of the Unionist party? Solicit—no very 
difficult matter—the confidence of any one who is, who 
has been, or who wishes to be, a member of Parliament, 
and the answer will send you away murmuring, Why do 
they stand it? 

The Unionist party in the present House of Commons 
is composed of as fine material, moral and physical, as 
ever supported a great cause. There are a great many 
young men, full of spirit and information, eager to 
spend and be spent in the defence of institutions and 
aims which they believe to be vital to the preservation 
of their country’s greatness. There is a considerable 
number of middle-aged men, of ripe experience in com- 
mercial, legal, and rural affairs, who only wish to be 
allowed to contribute their quota to the deliberation of 
the difficult and delicate problems of the Empire and 
of society. All that these gentlemen ask in return is 
to be led courageously and clearly, and to be treated by 
the Chief Whip and his myrmidons in Bridge Street 
with the ordinary amenities of life. Is it an unreason- 
able demand? We think not: at all events, it is a 
demand that has been put before Mr. Balfour in a 
respectful but plainly worded remonstrance. However 
much Mr. Balfour may dislike the personalities of 
politics—and he has told us that he detests them—he is 
too clever a man not to know that they are unavoidable, 
and that if he will rule men he must enter into their 
skins and (at least) assume a sympathy with their 
vanities and foibles. Every man who enters parlia- 
mentary life has a slightly abnormal dose of vanity or 
egotism; otherwise he would never ‘“‘ thole it out’’: 
and this particular temperament requires management. 
Has not the trouble arisen a little from the party leader’s 
mistake in regarding the Chief Whip as his own private 
secretary rather than as the servant of the whole party ? 
Mr. Balfour has too distinguished and detached a mind 
to be offended by a quotation from the ‘‘ Life of Lord 
George Bentinck ’’, of which we make him a present. 
Dealing with Sir Robert Peel’s want of knowledge of 
men,. Disraeli Wrote the following passage: ‘‘ Perhaps 
his want of perception of character was never more 
remarkably illustrated than in the appointment of his 
Secretaries of the Treasury in the Government of °34. 
The party had been managed in opposition by two 
gentlemen, each distinguished by different but admir- 
able qualities. One was remarkable for the sweetness 
of his temper, his conciliatory manners, and an obliging 
habit, which gains hearts oftener than the greatest 
services ; he knew every member by name, talked to all 
sides, and had a quick eye which caught every corner 
of the House. His colleague was of a different cast ; 
reserved and cold, and a great parliamentary student ; 
very capable of laborious affairs, and with the right 
information always ready for a Minister. Sir Robert 


appointed the man of the world Financial Secretary of 
the Treasury, locked him up in a room, or sealed him 
to a bench; and entrusted to the. student, under the 
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usual title of Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, the 
management of the House of Commons, a position 
which requires consummate knowledge of human 
nature, the most amiable flexibility, and complete self- 
control. The administration did not last five months; 
but enough occurred in the interval to induce the 
Minister to change on the next occasion the positions 
of these two gentlemen, who then served him as 
efficiently as they had before done with fidelity and 
zeal’’. Who can believe that Mr. Balfour will prove 
less adroit than Sir Robert Peel ? 

The plain truth is that the fortune of a great political 
party has been trifled with far too long. It is time that 
all this was changed ; and we understand that it is going 
to be changed. Not a moment should be lost, as a 
General Election may be on us before the Coronation, 
though we do not think it likely. Anyway, a year is 
none too long for the reorganisation of the Conservative 
party on an efficient and business-like basis. It may 
well be that the chaos at the Central Office is nobody’s 
fault. Very likely the staff is too small, as the pre- 
mises are certainly absurdly inadequate for the business 
of a great organisation. Let the staff be increased and 
new offices be taken. It would certainly be ludicrous 
if the Conservative party could not find the money to 
run its business decently, at least as well as the Radical 
party. We are convinced that money would pour in if 
people understood that there was to be a change of 
methods and that really efficient hands were to guide 
the machine. There is now an opportunity which, if 
missed or muddled, may not recur for very many years. 
The inquisitors of Somerset House are unsurpassed 
canvassers for the Conservative party. Form No. 4 
is the best election cry we have had since the days of 
Home Rule. It would be a thousand pities if this oppor- 
tunity were allowed to slip by out of tenderness for the 
feelings of those who have shown so little regard for 
the feelings of anybody, and who have by sheer inepti- 
tude imperilled interests of too great moment to be 
weighed against the interests of individuals. 


LABOUR IN LABOUR. 


HE circular issued to all their branches by the 
officials of the Boilermakers’ Union, almost 
pathetic in its appeal, shows how completely their rank 
and file are out of hand. The lock-out is no result of 
isolated trouble, but the carefully considered ultimatum 
of those who are responsible for a great industry to 
irresponsible groups of men who have repeatedly refused 
to abide by an agreement solemnly entered into by their 
leaders. The procedure of these men is quite simple. 
Insubordinate to their union, they strike whenever they 
see an opportunity of hanging up work, in the hope that 
as time contracts have a limit they will always be in a 
position to force concessions. In effect, the employers 
have at last found it inevitable by the drastic method 
of a general lock-out to test the ability of the men’s 
leaders to compel the obedience of their followers. 
Obviously, in all dealings with employers, trade union 
officials are useless unless they have the power not 
merely to negotiate and to agree, but also to enforce 
the natural results of any agreement which may be 
arrived at. Such an agreement was arrived at lately 
in the shipbuilding trade, and its very essence was that 
in the event of trouble no stoppage of work was to take 
place until the employers and the union officials had 
met for negotiation. This agreement sections of the 
men, in spite of their leaders, have treated with open 
contempt. Even unions cannot have their cake and eat 
it too. Recently Parliament protected their funds and 
practically put them outside the law of damages result- 
ing from any trade dispute. One of the main reasons 
advanced by labour leaders for this exceptional treat- 
ment of the unions was their value as corporate entities 
in all dealings with capital. The union, they said, 
spoke for its members, and by its power of collective 
bargaining obviated the necessity of individual or sec- 
tional disputes, and so was all to the advantage of 
ordered industry. Unfortunately quite another story 


is in the telling, and trade unionism as a factor in 
labour disputes finds itself in a position of peril. 

The boilermakers have merely followed the in- 
surgents of the North-Eastern Railway system, while 
the mutterings among the South Wales colliers clearly 
point in the same direction. In all these cases trouble 
is forced to a head by local and sectional influences 
and pressed forward in the teeth of opposition from the 
men’s responsible leaders. The leaders of the railway 
men and the boilermakers have failed to keep discipline 
and their orders have been openly derided. Will they 
succeed in recovering their lost authority ?—that is 
the pressing and all-important question everyone is 
now asking. If not, the whole fabric of trade 
unionism as we know it to-day will come tumbling 
down like a house of cards, so entirely based is it on 
the subordination of the many to the will of the few 
whom they have selected to represent them and to 
speak for them. The outlook, whatever the immediate 
result, is certainly gloomy. In nearly every large 
union branch insubordination is rife, fomented by a 
growing band of thoughtless and hot-headed extremists 
who jeer continually at what they term the peddling 
progress of the labour movement, and, as the only alter- 
native, openly preach the coming to grips with capital 
in one immediate and terrific struggle. The trouble is 
further complicated by the keen desire of many local 
leaders to climb to high places attainable only by push- 
ing overboard an older generation which has learnt by 
bitter experience that the world’s ways cannot be 
amended by the passing of frothy resolutions. Un- 
fortunately, to keep their heads above water, labour 
leaders, like parliamentary candidates, must promise 
very much more than can ever be fulfilled, with the 
natural result of bitter disappointment to their fol- 
lowers. Such a leaven of discontent is a gift to the 
local agitator, and one he takes with both hands. 

Trade unionism is in danger of being destroyed by 
sectional socialism—that is the canker eating into 
its heart to-day. The unions should teach their 
members that industry cannot be prosperous unless 
capital and labour work together, and that co- 
operation and co-partnership are means whereby an 
industrious workman can get a better share of the 
profits of capital without destroying it. Then, too, 
neither labour exchanges nor sickness and unemploy- 
ment insurance can be a success without the long and 
patient heip of the unions, who provide to-day among 
the working classes the only buffer against the 
anarchy of socialism. Although moderate men find 
themselves in strong opposition to much that is advo- 
cated by trade-union leaders, it must be recognised 
that down in the pit of labour discontent these 
men are fighting with all their strength to preserve 
order and discipline. They are appealing not only to 
the sane and reasonable section of their own members 
but to the public in general. Driven with their backs 
to the wall, they deserve, and should get, all the sym- 
pathy and consideration which press and public ean 
give them. They are doing their best to check irre- 
sponsible and interested agitation, to encourage saner 
counsel and to promote conciliation. All who care for 
the future progress of British industry must wish them 
a happy issue from present difficulties. 


LITERATURE PER THOUSAND. 


[t was a happy inspiration of the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ to promote, on the basis of a casual 
remark by a reviewer in the ‘“ British Weekly ’’, 
a debate upon the proper length of a_ novel. 
Some confusion is apparent as between the authors 
and publishers who have so far been inveigled’ 
into the controversy, the former naturally taking the 
word ‘‘ novel ’’ to mean a work of art, and the latter, 
with equal reason, understanding it to connote a species. 
of commercial stock. Mr: H. G. Wells and Mr. 
Edmund Gosse have each—though independently, we: 
are assured—parried the question, more Socratico, 
by a retort ‘‘ What is the correct size of a picture? ’’. 
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And from the artistic point of view they are right. But 
the publisher is concerned, willy-nilly, with the com- 
mercial point of view as well, and is forced to regard 
the novel as having at any rate one dimension, that of 
price; from this, being governed by his customers, he 
must deduce at least the lower limit of words; and 
it also defines for him, though with less accuracy, 
the upper limit by the commercial considerations of 
value for money. ‘‘ Under the present conditions ’’, 
one publisher is reported to have said, ‘‘ the public 
must have its so many thousand words—roughly, the 
average is about a hundred thousand words—for its six 
shillings.”’ 

Here we begin to arrive at the necessary definitions : 
the novel is a six-shilling novel. The ‘‘ public ’? means 
the British novel-reading public. What food for 
thought is here! Suppose the question propounded 
to this literary symposium were ‘‘ Is the British novel- 
reading public governed in its choice of novels by con- 
siderations of artistic worth? ’’, we can imagine a much 
greater degree of consent between the authors and the 
publishers. Let us hark back to the analogy of the 
picture: when a great picture lately was purchased 
for the nation, did not a certain popular journal cal- 
culate its cost per square inch of surface? Which of 
European countries save ours would solemnly do such 
a thing? The author—no, he needs definition—the 
writer with artistic ideals naturally jibs at artificial 
limitations ; but his publisher, who translates for him 
his art into currency, must bow to current convention. 
For the nonce he is Procrustes, the author his guest and 
the public his inelastic bed. 

The failure to observe this implicit definition of 
“* public ’’ has led another contributor to adduce the 
instance of what he calls ‘‘ the greatest literary marvel 
of the present century, Romain Rolland’s ‘ Jean- 
Christophe ’, a novel now in its ninth volume and some- 
where near its eight-hundred-thousandth word ”’. 
Heartily endorsing his eulogy, we ask blandly ‘‘ Is it 
published in England? *’. Imagine the fate of a man 
born in these islands with a genius similar to that of 
M. Rolland ; a century after his death we might learn to 
appreciate him, as we learnt to appreciate Shakespeare, 
but should we keep him in bread-and-butter during his 
lifetime? They manage these things better in France. 
We have a reputation—pendente lite—for commer- 
cialism, and we buy our fiction as we buy our sugar; 
we must have our pound avoirdupois, and we do not 
care overmuch what proportion of water there be 
therein. If all the English champions of ‘ Jean- 
Christophe ’’ clubbed together to launch an edition of 
the work on our home market, what a lot they would 
learn! For our part we would subscribe right 
willingly, but we should enter the sum subscribed in 
our private accounts under the head of charity. 

We have hinted that the maximum number of words 
which it is commercially possible to allow to a six- 
shilling novel depends upon conditions other than that 
of published price. There seems to be a general agree- 
ment that the English public grumbles if it gets less 
than about eighty thousand words for six shillings ; 
but the publishers do not appear to be quite so anxious 
to impose the upper limit. Some light is thrown on 
this in the statement of a representative of a very 
famous publishing house that their output of novels 
was mainly confined to books whose success was 
practically assured. This—in our country—can only 
mean one thing: that the publishers only issue novels 
by authors known and approved. Let us skim past 
the corollary—that this firm makes no experiments 
with new authors, but buys established reputations— 
and deduce the (British) rule: novels by authors whose 
names alone guarantee a certain circulation need not 
be restricted in length. A little reflection will show 
that this is the result of the conditions of manufacture ; 
where the circulation of a novel is problematical, the 
publisher is naturally influenced by the thought of his 
printing-bill. The philosopher may be momentarily 
side-tracked by the pleasant thought that an artistic 
reputation can be established regardless of the quality 
of the work; but in England we are in deadly earnest 
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whenever we talk business, and we ‘‘ take things as we 
find them ’”’. 

None the less, as the current controversy shows, 
there is an experimental spirit abroad amongst us, and 
each controversialist throws some new light. Mr. 
William de Morgan, to whom appeal is naturally made, 
has given vent to the characteristic remark that “‘ if a 
story is uninteresting the shorter it is the better ’’; the 
‘* Manchester Guardian ’’ hereupon comments that 
such a story ought to shorten itself to vanishing-point. 
It may, perhaps, still be too soon to attempt to point 
any moral from the recent publication of new novels 
at two shillings ; but it seems highly probable that here, 
too, the main consideration is quality—or shall we 
say reputation?—and that under present conditions 
experiments in eighty thousand words cannot be made 
at that published price. 

So far we have said enough, it may be hoped, to 
vindicate our national reputation for commercialism ; 
iet us with equal heartiness agree with the combatants 
for artistic freedom. The perfect work of art imposes 
its own limits of expression ; but the various processes 
of recording various kinds of artistic impulse are more 
or less open .to criticism according to the medium 
through which the art is conveyed to the sense. Music, 
perhaps, is ultimately a sensuous form of higher mathe- 
matics; and we cannot imagine a musician writing 
a few bars into his score by order of his publisher. 
In the pictorial art, drawing and colour are of 
secondary importance to idea; but it may be noted 
that just as a good picture is often spoiled by a 
wrong shape or proportion of the very canvas, so, we 
think, a great deal of modern literary art loses effect 
by a surplus—more rarely a deficit—of words. Many 
an author might benefit by pondering over the cunning 
remark of Hobbes in his ‘‘ Leviathan ’’, where he says 
that words are the counters of wise men and the money 
of fools. It is to be feared that too often the current 
conditions of trade react upon writers who start by 
being wise men and place their counters well; for then 
they proceed to mistake the false for the true, and 
utter a few base coins in the shape of descriptions of 
the heroine or the weather to make up the tally. 

There is another and a kindred manifestation of art 
to which some of our best writers are now tending, 
and it is equally liable both to the immovable canons 
of art and the fluctuating conditions under which it 
makes its public appeal. The relations between the 
novel and the drama have long been the subject of 
animated discussion; but it seems reasonable on the 
face of it to suppose that dramatic composition is a 
better school than novel-writing for all who suffer from 
cacoethes scribendi. We do not pretend to say that 
a dramatist cannot ‘‘ pad ’’ a play: instances are re- 
grettably numerous; but such padding is more imme- 
diately discernible on the stage than in the novel. We 
have heard an author, who is distinguished both as 
novelist and dramatist, remark that until he heard his 
own writing spoken by his actors he had no notion of 
how easy it is to overlook the otiose and superfluous 
words in one’s manuscript; he proclaimed it to be the 
best possible discipline for the young author. On the 
other hand, it must not be forgotten that dramatic con- 
ditions are essentially different from those which govern 
the novelist; for instance, Mr. Pélissier of ‘‘ The 
Follies ’’ can convey in a single gesture an amount of 
innuendo which it would take Henry James a page of 
luminous detail to describe. If the idea, however, 
suggests to any young authors the plan of reading 
their own novels aloud before committing them to the 
typist, we think it possible that the standard length of 
novels might be affected. 


THE CITY. 


ARADOX still rules the Stock Exchange. For 
some months the home railway market has been 
obviously apprehensive of labour troubles, and yet the 
engineering lock-out in the northern shipbuilding 


industry seems to have been all that was required to 
put life into railway securities. The remarkable -firm- 
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ness—one might say buoyancy—indicates a sound 
belief, not only that an early settlement of the trouble 
will be reached, but that the result will be an under- 
standing between men’s unions and masters’ federa- 
tions which will render strikes less frequent in future 
in other industries as well as in the one now affected. 
It is not often that the Stock Exchange is in the mood 
to take a broad and common-sense view of a crisis such 
as the present; that it is able so to do may be regarded 
as a favourable augury for autumn business. Indeed, 
optimism is now the keynote in every prominent depart- 
ment. Probably the chief reason for the unanimous 
anticipation of active times in the near future is the 
prosperous condition of the country’s trade as shown 
in the Board of Trade returns and reflected in home 
railway traflics. The only threatening factors are the 
possibility of prolonged uncertainty regarding the 
labour situation and the probability of dearer money ; 
but there seems to be every likelihood of a speedy ter- 
mination of the lock-out, while it is not expected that 
there will be such an advance in the Bank rate as to 
interfere with legitimate speculation. 

Americans manage to keep firm despite oppressive 
influences. There are in prospect the long overdue 
Supreme Court decisions on the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trust cases, the State elections, and, in the 
dimmer distance, the tariff revision question, while 
through itall there isthe irrepressible Mr. Roosevelt. The 
judgments on the two Trusts may prove favourable, but 
it is difficult to find anything encouraging in the political 
situation. However, in Wall Street one has always to 
reckon with the manipulative tactics of the banking 
interests and the innate optimism of the country’s 
entire population. Consequently, it is a dangerous 
place for ‘“‘bears’’. In the South African section 
there is satisfaction in the fact that dulness does 
not always beget weakness. The forecast for the 
August Transvaal output is good. Taking into account 
the month’s production only, July registered a record 
of records; but August, with an extra day and a good 
labour supply, should easily go one better, while profits, 
which after all are the main thing, should also show an 
improvement. 

The new Rhodesian Exploration Trust has not 
awakened Rhodesians to enthusiasm. As a matter of 
fact, influential members of this department are very 
sore because Mr. Abe Bailey has underwritten the share 
issue free of commission or options instead of offering 
them a nice little initial picking in the way of under- 
writers’ commission. The discontent thus aroused 
accounts, in part, for the cold reception of the scheme. 
However, if the Trust is to be run on the same lines 
as the Rand Mines and the Consolidated Goldfields in 
the Transvaal (much virtue in that ‘‘ if ’’!), it should 
operate for the mutual benefit of its shareholders, the 
market and the country. If the amalgamation scheme 
goes through, as no doubt it will, the Trust will have 
aggregate resources in cash loans and shares at pre- 
sent prices of about £:3,000,000, and it will own about 
325,000 acres of land and 3500 mining claims. The 
capital (will be £2,000,000 in £1 shares. The rubber 
market is talking about a revival in October; and it 
looks as if the leaders of the oil section are trying to 
start a movement first. The junior market of the 
‘** House ”’ is showing unmistakable signs of returning 
animation, and the ‘‘ oilmen’’ of Throgmorton Street 
are prophesying a resumption of the boomlet of last 
spring. One thing is certain: there are many proof 
prospectuses of oil companies stowed away in promoters’ 
pigeon-holes awaiting an opportunity for launching on 
the public, and there are people behind the market who 
are sufficiently strong to make an opportunity - by 
running-up prices if they so wish. It ought not to be a 
difficult matter. . During the recent general dulness 
and particular heaviness of Shells, the Maikop group 
has ‘been firm, which indicates a sound technical 
position. Henve, a little real buying may easily start 
prices up with a bound. The dark horse of the market 
is Shells, in which there has been some heavy liquida- 
tion of late.” 


THE NEW DUTIES ON LAND. 
THE FINANCE ACT, 1910—PartT I. 
By AN EXPERT. 


HE Finance Bill of 1909 is the Finance Act of 1910. 
It is the law, and behind that fact I do not in- 
tend to go. I shall, therefore, assume in favour of 
this piece of legislation some points on which there have 
been differences of opinion. In other words, I assume, 
for the present purpose, that it is justice, wisdom and 
sound finance to reject the simple, inexpensive methods 
of raising local revenue from taxing land values which 
have been adopted in Germany, and to use taxes on land 
as polifical weapons for the inauguration of political 
schemes ; to penalise landowners for the lawful posses- 
sion of a particular kind of recognised property ; to tax 
landowners without regard to ability to pay or equality 
of sacrifice ; to hamper, delay and increase the cost of 
transfers of land; to impose additional taxes on capital, 
as in the case of increment value and reversion duties; 
to tear up, as in the case of the reversion duty, existing 
contracts ; to impose further taxes on the raw material 
of an industry like agriculture, and in one case to tax 
the agricultural value of agricultural land; to require 
from a particular class of persons statements of their 
private affairs, and make those statements the common 
talk of village shops and taprooms ; to exact from a par- 
ticular class of persons, many of whom invest in land 
because they understand its practical management and 
because they distrust lawyers and company-promoters, 
a series of answers to complicated questions on an in- 
tricate and unfamiliar subject; to pluck the goose with 
the maximum of torture by demanding answers within 
thirty days at a season when all the world, including 
solicitors and land-valuers, is holiday-making ; finally, 
to weaken, if not destroy, the sense of moral obligation 
which has hitherto prompted many men to pay taxes 
without utilising the loopholes which the subtleties of 
the law provide. 

I assume, then, the wisdom, justice and sound 
finance of Part I. of the Finance Act of 1910, and 
shall try to explain what persons ‘‘ interested ’’ in land 
are required to do, why and how they have to make 
returns of their landed property. 

Where so much game is afoot it is desirable to define 
the boundaries of discussion. 1 am here concerned 
only with the first stage in the administration of the 
Act, namely the valuation. No landowner, however 
small, can treat the subject too seriously. Primarily, 
no doubt, the object of the valuation is revenue: but 
its ulterior objects are even more menacing. For the 
purpose of assessing the five additional duties imposed 
upon land—namely, increment-value duty, undeveloped- 
land duty, reversion duty, mineral-rights duty, and 
increment-value duty as applied to minerals—every 
occupation in the country, large or small, urban or 
rural, with or without buildings, has to be valued. Nor 
is the valuation to be used for the new taxes only. Its 
equally important feature is that it is to be used as the 
basis for calculating the increased death duties, the old 
basis of which is abolished by the Finance Act. To 
this valuation all land, other than Crown land, is liable. 
None is excepted. The exemptions belong entirely to 
the later stage of assessment and taxation. Even at 
that stage it must be remembered that the exemptions 
are personal, temporary and partial; that they do not 
attach to the land; that they cannot be transmitted to 
a purchaser; that they may prove to a large extent 
illusory, for they present a series of conundrums which 
only the law courts can interpret. But the new valua- 
tion is not only part of the machinery for new taxation 
and for the more stringent exaction of old but in- 
creased taxes. It is also a well-defined stage in the 
advance towards land nationalisation. Only this 
ulterior object can explain the excessive importance 
attached to a hurried and admittedly inadequate valua- 
tion and the frustrated attempt to deprive landowners 
of their right of appeal to the law courts against de- 
cisions arrived at by dependent officials upon figures 
supplied by inquirers, the majority of whom have 
acquired no reputation in the profession of valuers. 
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For this valuation, returns as to the value of land, with 
everything on or under it, including minerals, may legally 
be demanded from owners of land or buildings and from 
persons receiving rent in respect of land or buildings. 
That is to say, the only persons legally liable to make 
returns are freeholders, copyholders, chief renters, 


trustees, receivers in bankruptcy, mortgagees in pos-— 


session, lessees under leases which have an unexpired 
term of fifty years to run, and lessees who receive rent 
under a sub-lease. No other person is under any legal 
obligation to make a return. It is important that this 
should be remembered, for innumerable notices have 
been sent to persons who cannot be required to answer. 
Where notices have been sent to the right persons it is 
perhaps now impossible to arrange for any joint action. 
But it is plain that lessees should consult with their 
lessors, and mortgagors with their mortgagees, before 
returns are made. It would be an unpleasant conse- 
quence if, as a result of a return made by a mortgagor, 
the mortgagee called in his money or demanded a higher 
rate of interest. 

It has been doubted whether the Rules and Regu- 
lations under which the Commissioners are acting 
are yet valid on the ground that they have not lain 
forty days on the table of Parliament. Subject to 
this possible objection, the mistakes made by valua- 
tion officers open out an important question of 
policy. Notices sent by post are legal under the 
special provisions of the Act, and no personal service 
of them is needed. But the valuation officers have 
sent out a mass of notices indiscriminately, either 
misdated, or incorrect in their description of the occu- 
pations, or inaccurate as to the ownership. It may 
be that these officers are, as our experience shows, 
ignorant of the Act; it may be, as has been alleged, that 
they are paid according to the number of notices they 
send out; it may be that they have to rely entirely on 
the rate-books, which are often not only inaccurate as 
to occupations but silent as to ownerships; it may be 
that they are fishing for information by which to correct 
the answers of those who are legally liable to make 
returns. But the grave question of policy is how should 
these inaccurate notices be treated. Hitherto the re- 
lations between landowners and the officials at Somerset 
House have been of a friendly character to their mutual 
advantage. Their interests are, it is true, to some 
extent antagonistic. Landowners desire to pay as little 
as possible and the Inland Revenue authorities to 
exact as much as possible. Within these limits the 
results have been compromise, mutual help, and reason- 
able figures. The Chancellor of the Exchequer appears 
to wish to change these relations into those of hostility 
and suspicion. From first to last, in all his public 
utterances outside the House of Commons, down to his 
recent letter which seems to be intentionally mislead- 
ing, this object appears. In some degree he seems to 
have succeeded. But landowners as a body must 
seriously consider whether it is wise to provoke re- 
prisals by taking advantage of the errors of valuation 
officers. My own advice to landowners would be to 
treat misdated notices as correctly dated; to return 
mis-sent notices with the statement that the recipient is 
neither owner nor receiver of rent; to send back in- 
correctly described occupations with an intimation that 
they are mis-described; to answer every legitimate 
question approximately, if they cannot answer them of 
their own knowledge exactly ; to write ‘‘ Not known ”’ 
if the materials for reply are not in their possession and 
can only be procured at their personal expense; and, 
finally, to do no part of the work of the Commissioners 
by offering any valuations of their own or by making 
any apportionments of land tax, tithe or rents. 

Human nature is, of course, what it is. Landowners 
have been exasperated in every possible way. For 
months to come they will have to undergo torment at 
the hands of the Revenue authorities in a long-drawn- 
out process, of which valuation is only the preliminary 
stage. They have one’s sympathy, even when they vent 
their feelings in sarcasms. But I believe that they 


are making a'mistake in assuming an uncompromisingly 
hostile attitude, and that the path of wisdom lies in. 


the direction I have indicated. At least the counsel 
is the experience of a fellow-sufferer. In filling up the 
forms already circulated, the present writer is respon- 
sible for a minimum number of two and a half million 
words, or twenty-five complete novels of the ordinary 
length of 100,000 words apiece, and, if he resorts to 
fiction, is liable to ‘‘ six months’ hard ’’. 

I will assume, then, that the person who is legally 
liable to make the returns in respect of landed property 
which he either owns or from which he receives rent, 
sits down to answer the questions to the best of his 
personal knowledge. His task is by no means easy. 
To read the Finance Act is to plunge into a nightmare 
of unrealities, with an uneasy suspicion that the waking 
vision will be very real and disagreeable. The object 
of the valuation officers is to eliminate two of the most 
powerful influences which have contributed to the price 
of land—namely civilisation and sentiment—and so to 
fix a value which has not existed for centuries, does not 
exist now, and can never exist again unless the days 
of Noah are to be repeated. In the course of these 
complicated calculations they use the word ‘* value ’’ in 
nineteen different senses, some of which may have a 
meaning for political economists but are unknown to 
the practice of lawyers, land agents, or land surveyors. 
To this subject of values I hope to return. 


STALE FISH FOR FRESH. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


HE wicked wily magician called ‘‘ New lamps for 

old ’’, and achieved a striking though ephemeral 
business success ; but he was a mere infant, and a very 
tame-spirited infant, compared with him whose voice 
may be heard crying in the wilderness of the London 
dead season ‘‘ Stale fish for fresh: Cast ye away your 
fresh fish and purchase our noted stale’’. There have 
been opportunities lately of testing both the stale and 
the fresh; I have taken full advantage of those oppor- 
tunities ; and the conclusion I have come to is one, I 
am sure, that will meet with the approval of all con- 
scientious housewives, chefs, gourmets and connois- 
‘seurs. To me the music of Holbrooke, Bantock, Bowen 
and even of Elgar and Strauss, seems preferable to the 
lucubrations of the late-Victorian British school. Life 
and artistic intention are at the root of it ; occasionally 
passion and beauty are manifest in it. The other stuff is 
lifeless exercises, painful endeavours to do again in a 
mediocre fashion things that have been done supremely 
well and once for all. So far as I am concerned, the 
voice in the wilderness crieth in vain: if I must harken 
to English music, give me Clutsam, Delius and Hol- 
brooke rather, a thousand times rather, than Parry, 
Stanford and Mackenzie. There is nothing more 
dreary than a mode that has just gone out; and when 
the work done in that mode has never been vitalised, 
vivified, there is nothing less tolerable. The fish, even 
whilst it was fresh, was without flavour and scarce 
worth the eating ; now that it is aged, that what of novel 
brilliance it possessed has first dimmed and finally 
departed, one can only beg those who try to foist it upon 
us to take it away, throw it on the rubbish heap, destroy 
it. One can by no means feel confident that the com- 
positions of some of our bright young modern fellows 
will sound any better, in the least less deathlike, in a 
quarter of a century’s time than the late-Victorian stuff 
sounds now—yet I cannot help hoping and believing 
that some of it will. It contains many mistakes—some 
of it is compact of mistakes—but the purpose behind it, 
the propelling force, is daring, is,to create something 
new ; and the technique is not second-hand and second- 
rate. Ina word, at worst it is better written than any- 
thing of the late-Victorians. 
There were three young men. Two studied, more or 
less, in Germany ; the third had a German teacher ; and 
all three bowed their heads willingly to the Viennese 
yoke. The four really great Viennese masters, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, established a tyranny 


as terrible as that of-Addison-“6r"Dickens in literature. 
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In his operas Weber came out nearly unscathed by it, 
though in his piano writings the influence dominated 
him ; and as Wagner “‘ derived *’ (as the wiseacres say) 
rather from Weber than from anyone else, we can find 
little of it in anything of Wagner's, from ‘‘ The Dutch- 
man ”’ to ‘‘ Parsifal’’. Schumann, even Mendelssohn, 
dodged it. But it won its revenge. The Viennese 
tyranny has dealt cruelly with all the composers since 
1840 who would not follow in Wagner's steps and could 
not hit on lines of their own. To say it made itself felt 
when our Englishmen began to arise as from the dead 
about 1880 is to put the case mildly indeed. Mackenzie 
may be, for all I know to the contrary, a devout follower 
of Wagner; Parry had one of the most ardent Wagner 
disciples of the time as his teacher; Stanford's utter- 
ances have revealed him as a vigorous anti-Wagnerite. 
But, with the exception of Parry in his early ‘‘ Prome- 
theus ’’ scenes, which are bogu« Wagner, all three have 
acknowledged Vienna, Vienna of 1770-1820, as the 
source of true light. Stanford's case may really be called 
a flagrant one. At the Promenade Concert on Tuesday 
night his first Irish rhapsody was given with immense 
spirit by Mr. Wood and his gallant men-at-arms. The 
allowance of Irish tunes is beggarly—twenty times the 
number of melodies would not be too much—but the 
real fault, for which only Vienna can be blamed, lies in 
the construction and working out. As much space, the 
same number of bars, is devoted to the sections linking 
up theme to theme as to the statements of the themes : 
footle-footle-footle goes the clarinet with a fragment 
of a theme; tootle-tootle-tootle echoes the flute; then 
oboes, bassoons, horns and the rest take it, while soft 
harmonies are sustained by the strings. All this stuff 
is the merest padding: an intelligent professor would 
run a blue pencil through it and tell Professor Stanford 
to try if he couldn't do better next time. In a couple of 
thousand years the antiquaries will come and declare 
themselves uncertain as to the relative dates of Haydn 
and Stanford—that is, if Stanford's scores have been 
preserved so long, which seems doubtful. Mozart be- 
fore introducing a new subject gives us a clatter of 
dominant and super-tonic common chords: Stanford 
gives us fragments of themes in those omnipotent keys. 
This way of conducting matters does not constitute 
a technique. It shows a miserable lack of a technique. 


Elgar would not play with his audience in this fashion, 


nor would Delius, nor Clutsam, nor Holbrooke. Pro- 
fessor Stanford might have written his exercises on a 
blackboard to show his pupils how the Viennese masters 
composed and how they had mastered ‘*“‘form’’. But 
to us at the Promenade Concert the other night the 
whole thing sounded melancholy, dusty, dreary, weary, 
out of date. 1 do not like stale fish. 

Just as Addison’s prose was copied by all the hack- 
writers of the period because it was easy to copy, so the 
Viennese model has been assiduously imitated by excere- 
brose composers because it is easy. To copy it easily 
is no proof of a mastery of the art of composition: on 
the contrary, I say that the three immaculates copied it, 
and are even now copying it, because they have no real 
mastery. Their ‘‘ form” is a crutch. The younger 
men can walk without it. If they cannot fly, it is not for 
want of trying—it is for want of wings. Sincerely I 
hope the wings will sprout some day; and in the mean- 
time their efforts are more refreshing to the jaded ear 
than these appalling imitations of models that have been 
out of date for more than a century. 

The vitality inherent in genuine music, music with an 
artistic purpose, was never better illustrated than in a 
violin concerto of old Haydn, recently unearthed in 
one of Messrs. Breitkopf's many cupboards. If that 
amiable firm would grant me a concession I would float 
a company to work those cupboards. If they contain 
many more works like this concerto they would be well 
worth the working. It is an early effort, written when 
Mozart was about ten years of age—therefore long 
before his genius had fertilised and ripened Haydn’s 
genius; but it has the breath of life in it, and, beauti- 
fully played by Miss Marjorie Hayward, it came out 
fresh, clear, sparkling and full. of the true energy 
divine. Of course the melodies and the figurations 


smell strongly of the eighteenth century, and in a 
sense it is old-fashioned—just as Herrick, or Shake- 
speare, or Milton, is old-fashioned ; the second subjects 
are simply variants of the first: the marked contrast 
of first and second, so characteristic of the Mozart 
method, was never so characteristic of Haydn’s pro- 
cedure, and here it is totally absent. Yet all three 
movements are full of variety. The organ was skilfully 
used by Mr. Frederick B. Kiddle to ‘‘ fill up’’. There 
could be no objection to this. We know that Haydn 
always used the harpsichord for this purpose, even in 
his symphonies: in fact, when he came to London 
some of his admirers were bold enough to assert that 
he used it too much and made himself a nuisance and 
spoiled the music. In a big space like Queen’s Hall 
the organ was more satisfactory. 

The concerto was followed by that very elephantine 
specimen of a German musician’s humour, the ‘‘ Till 
Eulenspiegel ’’ of Richard the Second; then came the 
fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky. It is the most 
hysterical piece of music, I should say, ever written. 
The phrase with which it opens, hammered out again 
and again with ever-increasing force, is surely the pro- 
duct of nerves, and it gets on one’s nerves. What was 
the matter with Tschaikowsky that he should have got 
into such a state will probably never be known: those 
who know something of his real history can only guess. 
The greater part of this symphony is the expression 
of unendurable mental anguish; under his, torture he 
seems to be vainly stretching his limbs and pressing his 
finger-nails into his flesh. The finale is a reaction, full 
of feverish exultation; but it, too, is all the product of 
nerves. It is absolutely truthful music: see, for 
instance, how the energy suddenly ebbs away at 
moments, how without apparent reason the basso 
ostinato ceases and then resumes. The audience 
applauded it wildly; and I could not help wondering 
what they would have thought had they guessed what 
it was all about. Technically the work does not equal 
either the fourth or the sixth symphony ; in his struggle 
to get luxuriant, rich, riotous and glowing colour 
Tschaikowsky frequently succeeds only in making his 
score muddy. I know very little about painting, but 
this I do know, that while green may be brilliant and 
scarlet may be brilliant, if you mix the twain you make 
a fine mess. Something analogous to this is what 
Tschaikowsky accomplished. The ‘‘ 1812’ overture, 
played earlier in the week, is more effective if only 
because there is a reason for a din that may fairly be 
called infernal. 

A piano concerto by the late Mr. MacDowell was 
crisply and vigorously played by Mr. Cecil Baumer on 
Tuesday night. It is a perplexing work. MacDowell 
came as near to being a genius as an American of the 
present epoch can hope to come; he had an immense 
talent, industry, a real appreciation of the beautiful in 
music, he had feeling and evidently he could think. 
But—somehow he everlastingly falls short. During the 
last few years I have looked through a good deal of his 
work without finding a single tune or passage that 
can be called inspired. It is sincere music; it is 
never offensively clever—MacDowell was quite clever 
enough to conceal his cleverness; yet it never carries 
one away, it never satisfies. Whether it will ripen 
with time and seem better a few years hence than it 
does now I cannot confidently predict; but I have my 
suspicions that in 1920 it will strike us as a little stale, 
like much other honest music written lately. 

While the voice crieth in the wilderness, beseeching 
us to return to the dull and dusty Academics, to let the 
younger men drift past unnoticed; while it crieth and 
no man _ hearkeneth—for who takes seriously the 
musical paragraphs in the ‘‘ Times ’’?—Mr. Macchi is 
trying at the Kingsway Theatre to win us back to old- 
fashioned Italian opera. Well, there is a fairly large 
Italian colony in London, and I know no reason why 
they should not have the particular form of art they 
love. But, as for the English denizens—not, to mention 
the German—it is useless to put back the. clock for 
them. We are rid of an incubus and a eurse;,we 


will never again take an Old Lady of the Sea on our’ 
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shoulders. Mr. Macchi’s performances have been good 
in their way, and there may be an opportunity to say 
something more of them later. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
By MALLeEus. 


E Costaud des Epinettes ’’, ‘‘ The Poplar Pet ”’, 

pointlessly entitled ‘‘ A Bolt from the Blue” 
in the English version, is not a good play even 
in French, and there seems to be no obvious reason 
why it should have been transplanted within five 
months of its production at the Vaudeville. The 
essential contents of the first two acts might be easily 
compressed into twenty minutes, a quarter of the time 
which they occupy, and the authors may be reminded 
of the obvious truth that banalities are no less banal 
when they are presented in a thieves’ kitchen than when 
they are brought forward in the world or the half- 
world. Act I. no doubt, the scene in the low café, 
would be more interesting in the original, where the 
types are more clearly differentiated and where we 
should have less of the hand-on-the-hip, garter- 
hoisting performance which is supposed to depict the 
manners of French women of certain morals in a certain 
station ; but Act II., I imagine, could not be attractive 
in either language or in either country. The great 
effect is supposed to be produced in Act III., but on 
Tuesday this was less well received than either of the 
other two. This is not surprising, since the adapter 
has thought fit to impose an impossible strain on the 
credulity of his audience by making his heroine a 
virtuous woman. Irma Lurette has taken Claude 
Brévin straight to her flat after ten minutes’ acquaint- 
ance at one in the morning because he has placed on 
her finger a valuable ring which did not belong to him. 
I wonder the adapter did not complete his sacrifice to 
the proprieties by making them call at the Mairie and 
get married en route. After he has rescued her from the 
other scoundrel, who has come to steal the letters which 
he himself intends to take in a less gentlemanly 
manner, they propose to enter on a ‘‘ new life ’’ to- 
gether. Claude is to join the touring company, of 
which Irma is a member, and leave with her at 11 A.M. 
for Brussels, but without the note for the supposed 
blood-money, which, by way of a final absurdity, the 
adapter makes him burn on the spot. Then, in the 
English version, he goes home to bed like a good boy. 
Perhaps the adapter thought this exit a sufficient sub- 
stitute for the visit to the Mairie. The proprieties are 
saved at a preposterous price. Even Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh could make little of such a story as this, but 
Mr. Arthur Wontner gives us a fine, virile piece of 
acting, too virile indeed for such a feeble, loose- 
limbed, knock-kneed creature as Claude. Mr. Dennis 
Eadie adds another to his finely diversified list of 
characters as the contemptible usurer who arranges the 
whole affair. Incidentally I should like to ask the 
management whether the habitués of a café of that 
class really sustain themselves with Dortmund and 
Franziskaner beer. 

It is all the more pleasant to be able to congratulate 
the English play of the week on a complete victory, so 
far as construction goes, over its French rival. 
“George Paston’s’’ ‘‘ Nobody’s Daughter’? at 
Wyndham’s is at any rate well written and well 
arranged, and deserves, in its way, to be a success. 
But it hardly seems worth while to be legitimate if 
illegitimacy has all the advantages depicted by the 
author. You may be brought up in a Westmorland 
village by a female Calvinistic shopkeeper with a taste 
for engravings after Murillo, given a bath every day, 
even when the well is dry, and supplied with a clean 
_ bodice for dinner at the expense of your parents, who 
are both now happily settled in life. Then you may 
be taken to stay at your mother’s husband’s for six 
months, dressed up in six-guinea hats and rather in- 
congruous green garments, and proposed to by an 
aviating baronet. Finally you may leave it all and 


proceed to Sydney as the wife of a motor mechanic 
with five pounds a week, who rather likes the idea that 
you are illegitimate. Or, as an alternative, you may 
miss all this and, if your parents are so minded, 


. be. sent to school at ‘‘ Brighton or Brussels’’ or 


perhaps Hove or Heidelberg. Any play in which 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier and Miss Henrietta Watson 
appear must necessarily possess interest, but here the 
author has not treated them very kindly. Mr. 
du Maurier is so excellent when he is playing about in 
his accustomed style in Act II. that it is impossible to 
take him seriously when he is figuring as the outraged 
husband in Act III. We know that a good chap like 
that will make it up all right the next morning, and 
when we look at the programme and read ‘‘ One day 
elapses—Act IV.’’, we settle down comfortably in our 
seats for the ten minutes which represents the lapse of a 
day ona scale of 1 to 144. As for Miss Watson, she is 
given only one opportunity, and then she is forced to 
explain to an astonished audience that because she has 
forgiven her husband for having a child before marriage 
it is inhuman in the other husband not to forgive his 
wife for participating before marriage in the production 
of the same child. This is the latest application of the 
principle of the equality of the sexes in these matters. 
I hope that ‘‘ George Paston ”’ will think it over again, 
and then exercise the privilege of her sex and change 
her mind. 


FRANCE AT DEATH’S DOOR. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


“¢ LA France qui meurt.’’* A mournful title, a dull, 
heavy book. The author is M. Alcide Ebray, 
formerly a writer on the ‘‘ Débats ’’, later on a Consul- 
General at New York and a Resident Minister in 
Bolivia. A writer on the ‘‘ Débats’’ is no mean 
journalist, and a Consul-General at New York must be 
a considerable personage. Hence the unpleasant prob- 
ability that many a foreign reader, seeing the title of 
this book and hearing the quality of the author, has 
suspected that things were more rotten in this unfor- 
tunate republic of ours than is generally admitted. The 
idea is one which a good Frenchman cannot face quite 
coolly, and the good Frenchman, if he happened to be 
other than a very scrupulous critic, could easily shake 
off his vexation and at the same time get rid of the heavy 
volume by saying or writing in a certain tone: ‘* La 
France qui meurt? how can a man who professes 
to be a patriot, and who even recently represented 
France abroad, dream of placing such a title on the 
cover of a book which will be sold in Berlin? No sane 
man will do that. This ex-Consul-General must have 
been bitten by some poisonous spider. In fact, do not 
I remember that a few years ago M. Ebray was chal- 
lenged in some Parisian paper to prove his rights to the 
French nationality? This would be enough. The 
frowning Francophil would brighten up at once, think 
that this was an evil world indeed, and dismiss the 
Consul-General from his thoughts for ever. 

Such a treatment would be very wrong no doubt; 
yet, when I think of it, it seems to me that M, Ebray 
does not deserve a much better one—it is abominable 
of a French diplomat to print such a title—and if I 
discuss the book it is entirely for conscience’ sake. 

To speak truth, the short and long of the matter is 
that M. Alcide Ebray is a swelled head. I will not deny 
that he has some talent and knowledge, and it is cer- 
tainly exceptional in these days to see a man in an official 
situation give it up, even if the situation happen to be 
in Bolivia; but it is evident also that M. Ebray thinks 
a great deal too highly of himself, of his talent and of 
his virtue. 

The fact is he will never recover from the initial 
unlucky piece of luck which got him, at twenty-five, as 
foreign writer into the ‘‘ Journal des Débats’”’. He 
treats us to copious details about his elation when he 
first made his entry into that venerable auld reekie 
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* ‘La France qui meurt.’’ Paris: Oudin. 
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shop, and his disgust when he left it twelve years later, 
while M. Delcassé left the Foreign Office. I do not 
think England possesses the amusing variety of con- 
ceited journalist which has made its appearance in 


France during the past twenty years, and which M. ° 


Ebray pompously calls the ‘‘ publiciste diplomatique ”’. 
The English papers generally deal with foreign politics 
in unsigned editorials. In Paris those questions were 
for many years entirely ignored. The ‘‘ Temps ’’ news- 
paper caused unbounded astonishment, and_ struck 
a happy vein too, the day it printed a review of the 
world’s politics in its first column. But the novelty 
soon became fashionable, and as the salons began to 
talk immeasurable nonsense about Turkey and Japan 
and the German expansion and the Gafsa phosphates, 
a few clever voung men saw their chance, hastily learned 
enough foreign languages to dabble through the papers, 
tackled a question or two wherein a great deal of 
geographical or statistical erudition could be displayed, 
and made their appearance as the long-wanted 
specialists. Their success was tremendous. They 
wrote where they pleased, were received where they 
would, married whom they chose. Gradually they 
ousted the professional diplomats not only from the 
magazines in which they used to sign themselves 
* or Testis ’’ or ‘* Ulysses ’’, but from the 
Foreign Office, where they go in and out at will and 
are respected by the janitors, and even from diplomacy 
itself, not only the Carriére, with a capital ‘‘ C ’’, as 
M. Ebray does not fail to spell it, but the real thing, 
the deadly serious thing which means peace or war, and 
negotiated in their columns with German gazettes in- 
structed to the same effect by the Wilhelmstrasse. 
They were high above ambassadors, and you should 
have seen them, not heard them; for they have caught 
the orthodox ways at once, and do not talk, or talk 
about floral exhibitions as if that was their all- 
engrossing speciality. 

M. Alcide Ebray was one of those, and, until the 
others print their Memoirs, his book will be invaluable 
to estimate these young men’s self-esteem. It abounds 
in respectful allusions to old articles which the author 
remembers like law and quotes like Gospel, and with 
delightful phrases like ‘‘ The starting-point of ma 


politique *’ (‘‘ my politics *’ does not come near it);. 


*‘ this is what I wrote in 1go1’’ (understood: and 
nobody saw that it was prophetical) ; ‘‘ my collaboration 
with M. Delcassé’’, etc. The latter is no passing 
allusion, no slip of the pen; it is the substance of the 
whole book and its whole explanation. And though 
the phrase reads ‘‘ my collaboration with M. Delcassé ’’, 
the meaning is ‘‘ M. Delcassé’s collaboration with 
me ”’. 

Take up that book, if you dare (for it is long and 
thick and heavy and ill-composed, and though M. 
Ebray’s vocabulary is poor, his sentences are often long, 
a terrible recipe for diplomatic obscurity), and you will 
see on every page that its doctrine is easily reduced to 
the following dogmas: (a) Politics means foreign 
politics and nothing else : home politics is entirely sub- 
servient to that. (b) By way of consequence, the pre- 
eminent person in any Cabinet is the Foreign Minister, 
whom neither his colleagues, nor the Premier, nor, 
above all, the President of the Republic, are capable of 
understanding. (c) Consequently, again, if the Foreign 
Minister thinks that a war is necessary for the carrying 
out of his plans, war must be waged at once without 
discussion or demur. 4 

This is the exceedingly undemocratic views which 
M. Ebray sets forth not only with absolute frankness 
but with evident complaisance throughout his volume. 
It is the key to all his—very simple—political system, 
and the shock which the said view received in the year 
1905 is the explanation of all the bitterness which runs 
brimful in ‘‘ La France qui meurt ”’. 

There is no evidence in the volume that M. Alcide 
Ebray thinks very much of M. Delcassé. He had merit 
no doubt, since he adopted M. Ebray’s policy, but it was 
rather as an instrument than as a creative genius. A 
letter which M. Ebray writes to him in 1907, to inform 
him of his irrevocable decision not to represent any 


longer a country fallen so low as France is, does not 
sound in the least as if M. Delcassé were regarded as a 
superior: its style is severe, not consolatory. The 
person really aggrieved in 1905 by the refusal of the 
brutes resignées to fight Germany was not M. Delcassé 
but M. Alcide Ebray. His book is nowhere the utter- 
ance of wounded patriotism ; it is, every word of it, the 
expression of a personal offence. The ‘‘ infamous 
year ’’ was that in which M. Ebray left a career which 
the cowardice of the editor of the ‘‘ Débats ’’, of the 
new Prime Minister and of the whole miserable French 
nation at large, was making impossible for an heroic 
publiciste diplomatique, and entered another which, 
after a brilliant but meteoric flash in New York, was 
to land him on the apocryphal shores of Bolivia. 
Heroism turned into the wrong channel will run back 
to its head, changed into vinegar to the very last drop. 
I am afraid that the Bolivian prospect did as much to 
embitter M. Ebray’s soul as the Algeciras retrospect. 

I am not going to enter into a controversy with the 
author of ‘‘ La France qui meurt ’’ about a subject 
which is quite as painful to me as it was to him. No 
amount of persuasion would induce me to write a 
volume about it, even though it were to show that 
M. Ebray’s conclusions are wrong and France is not 
the most despicable country on earth. I will only point 
out that he cannot judge the nation in real fairness. 
He, of course, was the man and knew the thing, and 
saw quite clearly that if we did not make war his atti- 
tude—mind you, not his policv—was finished. But we 
poor people who were not behind the scenes and praised 
M. Delcassé for getting us friends without suspecting 
that he was preparing us enemies, what could we do? 
The most cowardly fellow, bookworm or red-tapist of 
any kind, will occasionally show fight when he is 
wrought up, but the bravest man does not think of fight- 
ing when he is lost in unbounded astonishment, as we 
all were in 1905. The fault of M. Delcassé, as of 
M. Ebray, was never to have given us a word of warn- 
ing. We should have observed to these Foreign 
Ministers that if they knew all about their plans and 
nothing about M. Pelletan, Minister of Marine, and 
General André, Minister of War, we were just in the 
opposite predicament, and entertained serious doubts 
about these gentlemen’s trustworthiness. 

France was wise and not cowardly in 1905. Three 
years later, with better-filled magazines and better men 
at the head of the army and navy, she was ready for 
war, and as ready to make it as at any period of her 
history. M. Ebray knows it, and he vainly tries to 
ratiocinate us into cowards there again. But enough, 
and more than enough, of this. If the warlike M. 
Ebray had resigned to enlist in the Moroccan corps 
instead of to write against his own country, he might 
have seen that France was not quite so low. 

The above had to be written, and yet I am almost 
sorry to have written it. I find that I have not given 
the reader the impression that three-fourths of ‘‘ La 
France qui meurt ’’ is the merest, most jejune ratiocina- 
tion about the incompatibility of France with the 
Republican Constitution, about the superiority of the 
German over the Keltic element in her history, etc. 
etc.—in fact, about those things which will always de- 
light parliaments of boys, but leave men rather bored, 
even when one quotes superannuated bits of Renan. 
I ought to have shown that M. Ebray the politician is 
only a logician. There is room for the admirable piece 
of logic with which he winds up his book and which 
may serve as a good specimen. France, he says, can 
only be saved by a monarchical restoration. But this 
is impossible, for if it were possible the country would 
not submit to being a cowardly Republic; and, on the 
other hand, if it were actually accomplished, the other 
European nations which carefully foster France’s vices 
and weakness, seeing her suddenly strong and vital 
again, would immediately crush her to death. No 
chance. You see that M. Ebray ought not to be taken 
too seriously and I have been unduly warm. 
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THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE HARE AND 
THE TORTOISE. 


‘By Lorp Dunsaxy. 


OR a long time there was doubt with acrimony 
: among the beasts as to whether the Hare or the 
Tortoise could run the swifter. Some said that the 
Hare was the swifter of the two because he had such 
long ears, and others said that the Tortoise was the 
swifter because anyone whose shell was so hard as that 
should be able to run hard too. And lo! the forces of 
estrangement and disorder perpetually postponed a 
decisive contest. 

But when there was nearly war among the beasts, 
at last an arrangement was come to, and it was decided 
that the Hare and the Tortoise should run a race of five 
hundred yards so that all should see who was right. 

Ridiculous’ nonsense ! ’’ said the Hare, and it was 
all his backers could do to get him to run. 

‘‘ The contest is most welcome to me 
Tortoise. ‘‘ I shall not shirk it.’’ 

O, how his backers cheered ! 

Feeling ran high on the day of the race; the Goose 
rushed at the Fox and nearly pecked him. Both sides 
spoke loudly of the approaching victory up to the very 
moment of the race. 

‘*T am absolutely confident of success ’’, said the 
Tortoise. But the Hare said nothing : he looked bored 
and cross. Some of his supporters deserted him then 
and went to the other side who were loudly cheering 
the Tortoise’s inspiriting words. But many remained 
with the Hare. ‘‘ We shall not be disappointed in 
him ’’, they said. ‘‘ A beast with such long ears is 
bound to win.”’ 

** Run hard ’’, said the supporters of the Tortoise. 

And *‘ Run hard ’’ became a kind of catch-phrase 
which everybody repeated to one another. ‘* Hard 
shell and hard living. That’s what the country wants. 
Run hard ’’, they said. And these words were never 
uttered but multitudes cheered from their hearts. 

Then they were off, and suddenly there was a hush. 

The Hare dashed off for about a hundred yards, then 
he looked round to see where his rival was. 

‘* Tt is rather absurd ’’, he said, “‘ to race with a 
tortoise.’” And he sat down and scratched himself. 
** Run hard! Run hard! ’’ shouted some. 

‘* Let him rest ’’, shouted others. And ‘‘ Let him 
rest ’’ became a catch-phrase too. 

And after a while his rival drew near to him. 

‘* There comes that damned Tortoise ’’, said the 
Hare, and he got up and ran as hard as he could so that 
he should not let the Tortoise beat him. 

“* Those ears will win ’’, said his friends. ‘‘ Those 
ears will win; and establish upon an_ incontestable 
footing the truth of what we have said.’’ And some 
of them turned to the backers of the Tortoise and said 
‘* What about your beast now? ”’ 

** Run hard ’’, they replied. ‘* Run hard.’’ 

The Hare ran on for nearly three hundred yards, 
nearly in fact as far as the winning-post, when it sud- 
denly struck him what a fool he looked running races 
with a tortoise who was nowhere in sight, and he sat 
down again and scratched. 

“* Run hard. Run hard ”’, said the crowd, and ‘‘ Let 
him rest ’’. 

** Whatever is the use of it? ’’ said the Hare, and this 
time he stopped for good. Some say he slept. 

There was desperate excitement for an hour or two, 

and then the Tortoise won. 
“Run hard. Run hard ’’, shouted his backers. 
‘© Hard shell and hard living : that’s what has done it.”’ 
And then they asked the Tortoise what his’ achievement 
signified, and he went and asked the Turtle. And the 
Turtle said ‘‘ It is a glorious victory for the forces of 
swiftness ’’. And then the Tortoise repeated it to his 
friends. And all the beasts said nothing else for years. 
And even to this day ‘‘ A glorious victory for the forces 
of swiftness ”’ is. 4 catch-phrase in the house of the 
Snail. 

And the reason that-this-version of the race is not 


said the 


survived the great forest fire that happened shortly 
after. It came up over the weald by night with a great 
wind. The Hare and the Tortoise and a very few of 
the beasts saw it far off from a high bare hill that was 
at the edge of the trees, and they hurriedly called a 
meeting to decide what messenger they should send to. 
warn the beasts in the forest. 
They sent the Tortoise. 


RURAL RIDES.—I. 
By W. H. D.. Rouse. 


b gawd a country this is for riding in ! or would be, 
if the County Councils, I do not say cared for 
horsemen, but at least if they did not lay traps for them: 
Of course, we must not expect the road-makers to take 
horses’ feet into account. Machines are all they think 
of: and the road surface, hard enough anyhow, is now 
made smooth and slippery and rounded. But there are 
hundreds of miles of grass by the roadsides, where foot 
passengers may save their lives and limbs for a season ; 
these might be a delight to the horseman, with a little 
care. If the water drains, for instance, were not dug 
square, but the sides sloped; this is not a great matter 
for the digger, but it makes all the difference to the 
horse. A little care might also be spared to cut the 
grass and to level. But I suppose the horse is now 
thought to be out of place on the highway, like children, 
dogs, pigs, fowls, men, and women. When I meet a 
motor car, the people always regard me with a stony 
stare, all staring together, the driver staring too, with- 
out any expression in the stare, not speaking or smiling 
even. I don’t know why. They must have seen horses ; 
but the sight of a horseman seems to petrify them. 
Motorists are not quite so discourteous as they were a 
few years ago, but their manners still leave much to be 
desired, especially when they give only a foot or so to 
spare. 

With all these drawbacks, however, there is nothing 
like a horse to show us the countryside. On foot one 
sees less, and to rest, one must stand still. But the 
most delightful part of a ride is that time when you 
drop your reins and let the horse go at a footpace, rest- 
ing and yet moving. Somehow I feel a part of the 
country then more than at any time. The horse, my 
friend and helper, is. the link between my perhaps more 
intelligent brain and the life of nature. Even the little 
birds are bolder than they would be if I were afoot. 
They stand on the grass, or sit in it, almost under the 
horse’s feet, cocking a shrewd head, and staring out 
of a bright eye. The blackbird is very fond of sitting 
in the roadside grass, and then, as I come along, up 
he flits into the hedge to watch me go by. He is per- 
haps less timid than the yellowhammers or finches, 
which fly farther. As for sparrows, they trust nobody. 
On a grass-road, hares and partridges will run along 
just ahead, looking back now and again to make sure 
I have no evil intent. And the air is full of songs and 
buzzings, lowings and bleatings, the swish of the trees 
in the wind, delicious whiffs of clover or bean-flower. 
I have leisure to note the rich growth of the hedges— 
ere a quickset, there luxuriant blackthorn and black- 
berry, or a huge mass of ancient holly cut square—and 
to dwell on the sights of the most beautiful countryside 
on earth. Who but a horseman knows its infinite 
variety of colour and form? The wheat over the hedge 
sways in the breeze, and presents a new beauty in each 
month of its growth. When it first peeps out of the 
dark earth, in lines of light green threads, it is beautiful 
then; and when the whole field looks like a velvet 
cushion ; but it is most beautiful when ripe. Seen ‘with 
the sun beyond, the ears are a deep golden purple, the 
upper stalks flaxen-yellow, with a'tone of green below : 
the whole effect rich and rough, a field of the cloth of 
gold. The ears stand up straight and strong, not like 
the bending barley or shaking, feathery oats. Beyond 


is a field of clover, quite another purple : and the purple- 
green of distant woods is another’ yet : a fallow field, 
yellow with charlock, makes you forget that it Is a 


widely known is that very few of those that witnessed it 


detestable weed: here and there_ is a glare of’ red 
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poppies. These colours give a richness even to a bare 
landscape like the Cambridgeshire uplands, and the 
long sweeping curves add a beauty of their own. But 
the hedgerows and the long lines of oak or elm which 
are the marks of the English country have a friendly 
and homelike air. Mother earth! In books that is a 
commonplace ; in the English countryside it is a truth, 
the only word that exactly expresses what it is. 

And the villages: no two alike, nearly all beauti- 
ful, except where the outskirts have been developed. I 
thank thee, spirit of Progress, for that word; good 
that thou didst not desecrate one that might have been 
used of a Tudor farmhouse. The villages seem to grow 
out of the soil. On the Cotswolds, in Oxfordshire, and 
thereabouts, you have your grim grey stone about you, 
and the same is built into the houses ; Buckingham and 
Bedford add a tinge of brown, or red earth grows up 
into red brick; further east there is a clay soil and 
clunch houses, or timber and plaster roughcast. Further 
east again, in the bleak winds that blow off the North 
Sea, we have that splendid and glittering architecture 
of flint and concrete that grows from barns and farm- 
houses into the stately churches of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
But the most characteristic villages nestle in a dell of 
trees and brooks, the church tower peeping out of the 
trees: come closer, and the church seems like a hen 
gathering its chickens under its wing; a manor house, 
an ancient inn, and a group of thatched cottages round 
the village green. English history is built into these 
churches. Even the Saxon can be seen, perfect as in 
the days of King Alfred, as at Escombe ; or the Norman, 
as at Huxton and Newton near Castle Acre, and a 
hundred other out-of-the-way hamlets. One of the 
charms of our journey is the sudden surprise. It may 
be a spire rich and graceful, as that of Bloxham near 
Chipping Norton; or a great square tower like a 
Norman keep. Who has ever heard of the village of 
Felmersham? Yet there vou will see one. The tower 
is adorned outside with arches, round or just pointed ; 
the west front Early English, with a rich ornamentation 
of pointed arches on clusters of delicate pillars. Or it 
may be a massive fragment of an old castle now part of 
a farmhouse : below it, a pond with a brood of young 
swans. Who would have thought that the swans would 


survive in the castle pleasaunce long after its lords and. 


their house were all forgotten? 

The charm of the farmhouses is infinite. Most of 
those I have observed were built somewhere between 
1580 and 1650: there must have been great building in 
Elizabeth's day and James the First’s. Another and 
smaller group ends in 1750 or thereabouts. Many of 
the barns are much older; not only tithe-barns like 
churches, but even the common outbuildings. 1 saw 
one last week being pulled down, a barn or a group of 
cottages—which, | could not say, for all that was left 
was a framework of huge oak beams, like a great three- 
decker turned upside down. The sun through its ribs 
did peer as through a grate. These oak beams are 
nearly as hard as iron. Here and there a farmhouse 
bears its date, but for the most part the style and 
materials are enough. Some of them quite take the 
breath away when you see them suddenly: the lines 
are so well laid, the proportion so good, that they carry 
up the eye to one point from every other like a cathedral. 
Within, there are always these massive beams with their 
iron strength, fit to bear the tramp of all that will want 
to use them till doomsday. I can see now a score of 
noble farmhouses in my mind’s eye, though I cannot 
name them: if you want names, pass from Copdock to 
Ipswich and you will be repaid for your trouble ; or again 
from Newport Pagnell to Bedford. These scenes are a 
perpetual delight : occasionally one has an overwhelm- 
ing impression, as by the sudden sight of Audley End 
on the road from Saffron Walden. These old houses, 
the home of all that is best in the English spirit, seem 
to grow out of the land : a modern-built palace, like that 
near Droitwich, is an offence to the eye and the mind, 
blatant, vulgar, a place of pleasure merely, not the 
centre of village or county life. 


A NOTE ON F. W. MAITLAND.* 
By Oscar BROWNING. 


REDERICK WILLIAM MAITLAND has won for 
himself an imperishable name amongst all men 
of learning and letters, and Mr. Fisher has now com- 
memorated his brother-in-law by an essay instinct with 
truth, affection and good feeling. Maitland was indeed 
a unique personality. I knew him well as a boy at 
Eton and often admired his fine features, his lithe 
movements, and the eager and vivid spirituality which 
secured him the friendship of those who were worthy 
of it. Mr. Fisher is unfair to Eton. Gerald Balfour 
was not the only schoolfellow who realised the 
originality of his mind, and there were masters to 
whom he presented obvious points of interest. From an 
early period he was known to older men as a brilliant 
talker and still more brilliant speaker. 

The fame thus early won was expanded at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Fisher does not record the speech by 
which the Sunday opening of the Cambridge Union 
was secured. The premises had been closed by a vote 
which claimed to be a two-thirds majority, but which 
the acumen of Maitland, then Vice-President, dis- 
covered to have been based upon a wrong calculation. 
He therefore opened the rooms, and when attacked 
for this he defended himself by the practice of the 
Little Go examiners, and said to the House, ‘‘ If I had 
made this blunder in a recent examination, what would 
the examiners have done to me? Would they have 
given me A? No. Would they have given me B? 
No. Would they have given meC? No. Would they 
not rather have given vent to their pent-up feelings in 
one unutterable D?’’ The enthusiasm of the House 
rose with each succeeding clause, and the Sunday 
opening of the Union was secured by acclamation. 

When John Morley became editor of the old liberal 
** Pall Mall Gazette ’’’ he asked me to send him some 
young men to strengthen his staff, and two were 
recommended—Frederick Maitland and Alfred Milner. 
Asked a month afterwards whether they were a success, 
Morley replied that one was a success and the other 
was not. Journalism was certainly alien from Mait- 
land’s mind; the dwelling in half lights and semi- 
knowledge was repulsive to his soul. Vinogradoff 
stirred the energies waiting for birth. In his work at 
Cambridge he found the best field for his talents that 
the world could have given him. Losing nothing of 
his charm, his wit, his vivacity, he sought pleasure in 
the most minute research. The most learned man in 
Europe in his own subject, he was also the most 
brilliant. The light which burned within him was never 
dimmed by the darkness of the gloom which it had to 
irradiate. With weak health, with no sordid ambition, 
with the spirit and gaiety of a boy, he won the heart, 
not only of Cambridge, of Oxford, and of London, but 
of the civilised world. Every University in Europe 
and America knew and honoured the name of Mait- 
land. His lectures were never numerously attended, 
at least not in my experience. More than half of the 
scanty audience were women; there was perhaps one 
undergraduate law student, then a few B.A.s and four 
or five historians from King’s. 

In the long struggle with remorseless and invincible 
disease Maitland never lost heart; as he dashed up on 
his bicycle to the University Library, as he greeted a 
friend, his eye was as bright, his smile as vivid, his 
handshake as hearty, his voice as cheery as they had 
ever been in his youth. His love of truth was net con- 
fined to history and law; it inspired his emotions and 
animated his affections. This is no place to estimate 
the value of the work he did. That work is treasured 
by lawyers, by historians, and by scholars; but the 
stimulus he gave is felt by all who devote themselves 
to academical labours. It must be that his reputation 
will grow as years pass on. He will have founded a 
school, and it may happen that his name will be classed 


* ‘* Frederick William Maitland : a Biographical Sketch.’’ By 
H. A. L. Fisher. Cambridge: At the University Press» 1910. 
5s. net. 
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with men of pedantic erudition with whom he would 
have but little sympathy. But a saner curiosity may 
lead admirers to inquire about his life; they will turn 
to Mr. Fisher’s pages and they will find the man. With 
the invincible patience and the never-sated curiosity of 
the investigator they will see combined the ever-ready 
rapier-thrust of a nimble hand, the ardent spirit bright 
as a flame of fire, the joyous heart and the sunny smile 
illuminating everything with its radiance, ready to 
laugh at all things, sometimes even at itself. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BRITISH INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

7 September 1g1o. 

Sir,—If, as you so truly remark, ‘* it is anomalous 
that there should be any part of the Empire from which 
any British subject is excluded unless he has done 
something to forfeit what ought to be his elementary 
right *’, how much greater the anomaly which sanctions 
the fine, imprisonment and deportation of British 
Indian subjects in a part of his Majesty’s dominions 
where they possess a legal right of domicile, because, 
although registered and identified, they refuse to take 
out and carry on their persons the tickets-of-leave by 
which the law brands them as pariahs ! 

From the point of view of abstract principle it would 
appear to be little less than a truism that every subject 
should have freedom of access to every part of the 
Empire to which he owes allegiance; but as legal 
fictions, which assumed things to be other than they 
were, served a valuable purpose in bridging the gap 
between what ought to have been and what was, so, 
too, in an Empire such as ours, with its variety of 
races, civilisations and complexions, the question of 
the unrestricted circulation throughout its area of each 
and every individual member, although a theoretical 
necessity, seems to me as yet impracticable if, as I 
think one must do, one faces facts squarely and recog- 
nises the strength of existing prejudices and jealousies, 
especially in the communities of the self-governing 
dominions. These are, of course, regrettable, but they 
are the mark of limitations it would be unwise to ignore. 
There is, however, a difference between making ad- 
mission of a defect and attempting to justify conduct 
which falls short of the accepted ideal as just and 
righteous. The British Indians of the Transvaal have, 
with a wisdom for which they have never been given 
due credit, recognised this distinction between the ideal 
and the practical. They have never asked that South 
Africa should keep its doors open to unrestricted 
British Indian immigration, but only that the law should 
be framed, as it is in Australasia and Canada, without 
drawing invidious distinctions. 

The Immigration Law of the Transvaal is nothing 
short of an insult. It pointedly excludes British 
Indians as undesirables on the ground of their race. 
A law general in its terms, yet so administered as to 
keep out Asiatics, by setting in their case an impossible 
educational or property test, would be no less effective 
without being insulting. The Transvaal authorities 
elected, however, to ride roughshod over Indian senti- 
ment, heedless of the difficulties its conduct made for 
the Imperial Government, presumably because coloured 
people are ‘‘ schepsels ’’ (creatures) and inferiors whose 
feelings are of no consequence. Nor can it be main- 
tained that the Transvaal legislators were reluctantly 
forced into their extravagances by an irresistible ex- 
pression of public opinion, even making allowance for 
the anti-Asiatic agitation of jealous traders and the 
prevalence of colour-prejudice. Their policy has been 
deliberately chosen and pursued, and is without doubt 
or concealment directed towards ‘‘ purging '’ South 


Africa of the Asiatic, who is regarded as a menace to 
the fulfilment of the ‘‘ white South Africa policy ’’ in 
its application to the South African native. 

The gratuitously offensive registration laws which 
have already had the effect of driving out more than 
half of the original British Indian population, by 


making their stay in the colony impossible consistent 
with the retention of even a remnant of self-respect, 
the long roll of ruined and exiled passive-resisters who 
remained to protest at the sacrifice of liberty, health 
and property, constitute irresistible evidence as to what 
is really intended. 

The protest you, Sir, have consistently entered in 
regard to this imperial scandal needs to be urged un- 
ceasingly. More, even, than the imperial principle is 
at stake. The small cloud of racial strife has already 
shown itself on the Eastern horizon. Native unrest 
in South Africa is no mere-fiction. The native con- 
sciousness has evolved immeasurably during the last 
few generations. The ipse dixit ‘‘ White is Right ”’ 
no longer finds unquestioned acceptance. We cannot 
eternally go on challenging the millions of the human 
family who differ from us in race and colour without 
arousing a resentment which sooner or later will drive 
the challenged to fling back the gage into our faces. 
For good or ill, humanity is composed of people differ- 
ing from each other in matters of detail ; but each has to 
pursue its evolution upon the same earth, each has 
much in common with the other, each has the same 
objective. Surely it were better to promote toleration 
and self-restraint, and eventually harmonious co-opera- 
tion, rather than racial hatred with all its consequent 
horrors. 

Yours obediently, 
L. W. Ritcu. 


BISHOPS SUFFRAGAN IN AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Houghton Rectory, Stockbridge, Hants, 
2 September rgro. 


Sir,—Complaints are frequently made that the 
average English Churchman has very little real know- 
iedge of the work of the Church in other parts of the 
British Empire. I think that he has still less know- 
ledge of the work of the Church in the United .States 
of America. There is a danger in this, and it is most 
serious at the present moment. It is not generally 
realised that the American Church has a system of 
coadjutor-bishops, with right of succession; that some 
eight or ten dioceses now have such coadjutors; and 
that some twelve or more of the present diocesan 
bishops were formerly coadjutor-bishops in the dioceses 
over which they now rule. 

In spite of this, at the next General Convention of the 
American Church, which will be held on 5 October at 
Cincinnati, it is proposed to introduce a system of 
bishops suffragan, with a seat but no vote in the House 
of Bishops. Such a step would introduce a new 
element into the Episcopate of the Anglican Com- 
munion; it would also be a very serious hindrance to 
the work of those of us who are agitating for an in- 
crease of the diocesan Episcopate here in England, as 
the precedent of America would be perpetually quoted 
against us. 

Are we not justified in urging that, as the matter is 
one which concerns the whole Anglican Communion, 
no definite action should be taken till the question has 
been discussed in all its bearings at the next Lambeth 
Conference? If the matter is of such vital urgency, 
could it not have been settled at the last Lambeth Con- 
ference, and will anything serious be lost by its post- 
ponement for a few years? 

Your obedient servant, 
Epw. Harpinc 
Org. Sec. of the Additional Bishoprics Committee. 


TAXED AND TEASED. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
7 September 1910. 
Sir,—It has been said (I think, by Mr. Disraeli) that 
the Englishman will be taxed, but will not be teased. 
He has borne taxation piled upon him, imperial and 
local, with considerable equanimity. Now he has the 
teasing as well. 
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It will be interesting to wait and see for how long 
he tolerates the taxing plus the teasing and the in- 
tolerable talk of the Keltic fringe by which he is 
dominated. Yours obediently, 

C. J. ANDERSON. 


LAND-DAMNING. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

5 September 
Sir,—Your note last week (page 302) concerning the 
strange phrase in ‘‘A Winter's Tale’’, 1 would 
Land-damne him ’’, expresses a doubt as to its right to 
a place in the text which experts will share. But there 
is just now reason to rejoice that no plausible conjecture 
has ousted the text as left to us. For, if Shakespeare 
anticipated the Salvation Army in ‘* red-breast teacher *’ 
(1 Henry IV. III. 1, 262) it is equally clear that he 
described for us once for all in ** land-damning *’ the 

operations due to Mr. Lloyd George. 
Yours truly, 
CANTAB. 


THE NEW BRONZE COINAGE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Paignton, 5 September 1g10. 

Sir,—With all deference to ‘‘ An Artist ’’, Mr. 
Prideaux touches the spot; and, in his plea for the 
restoration of our familiars to the pence of the realm, 
he has undoubtedly the sympathy of a majority of his 
countrymen. 


Gradations of plane and perspective 
*Twas a joy to the sense of the many 
To see the old lighthouse and ship. As for art— 


Well, you can’t expect much for a penny ! 


apart, 


Let’s have them back by all means. 


Faithfully yours, Morris Bent. 


CHARACTER IN GAMES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Dovercourt, 6 September 1910. 

Sir,—Your very suggestive article on ‘‘ Character 
in Games *’ sets one speculating, diametrically opposed 
as it is to the common view that character does come 
out in games. 

I cannot think you are right in saying the serious 
man does not take his game seriously. A game— 
unless it be Patience—is hardly a game without rivalry, 
and when men pit themselves against each other in 
order to try to win, it is out of the question not to take 
the game seriously whilst it lasts. Seriousness need 
not involve bad temper, but it does mean that one’s 
nerves and energies become tense and there is not the 
same control over temper that less earnestness would 
permit. Either vou play to win or the game is not 
worth playing, and my observation has been that some 
of the very best plavers and best-tempered men have 
given way under the strain. Generally the bad temper 
does not last: it may be the merest flash during which 
words escape that a man would not use ordinarily. 
The stake, if there be one, as at bridge, does not affect 
him if he is a sportsman. What he strives to do is to 
prove his skill; if he has persistent bad luck he may be 
overborne by a feeling that he is not being given a 
fair chance, and if he gets into difficulties through some 
error or bad stroke which he recognises as irretrievable, 
he may easily lose the self-control which he under- 
stands as well as you is essential. 

In nine cases out of ten you will find that bad temper 
is traceable to the opposing side. Why must the man 
who holds the best hand, or enjoys a lucky fluke, and so 
romps ahead, tell you that vou are off your game? 
With the great majority of players there is no surer 
irritant, and that one should allow oneself to be affected 
by it is simply proof of nerves at high tension. I hope 
I am not a-really bad-tempered man, but nerves account 
for explosions, against which I am nevertheless always 
on my guard, both in business and in play. ‘ 

OBSERVER.’ 


REVIEWS. 
SHAKESPEARE AND GAMMON. 


“Bacon is Shakespeare.’ By Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence Bart. London: Gay and Hancock. 1910. 
2s. 6d. net. 


T would have been difficult in the seventeenth century 
to find a man who did not believe in witches. Fact 
was against him, and an array of logic which must 
have convinced all but a stubborn fool that witches 
did exist. Was it not a common thing for an old 
woman actually to confess under persuasion that she 
was a witch? And it stood to reason that ewes did 
not mysteriously sicken and that crops were not un- 
seasonably blighted without devilish cause. Yet, now, 
we do not believe in them. You could no more make 
a modern Londoner believe in a witch than you could 
have made a seventeenth-century Londoner doubt that 
witches were. An old woman who confessed of her 
own free will to-day that she was a witch would be 
politely heard, disbelieved and put away. The old 
woman of two hundred years ago who confessed under 
dire persuasion was believed and burnt in all good 
faith. What was it that exploded the witch? It was 
not the logic of event or argument. That was on the 
side of the witch. Men believed, and then they did 
not believe. These things are usually explained in the 
phrases that serve to conceal how little we know about 
ourselves. We chatter of the progress of human reason ; 
and, if we have a good middle-class education, we may 
even talk of the Zeitgeist. It was the Zeitgeist of 
the seventeenth century to believe in witches. It is the 
Zeitgeist of to-day not to believe in them. Rationalism 
has nothing to do with it. It is as rational to believe 
in witches and the King’s evil as it is rational to believe 
in Christian Science and the sovereignty of the people. 
This has everything to do with Bacon. ‘* Bacon is 
Shakespeare "’ is a truth of the same kind as the truth 
about the witches. ‘‘ Bacon is Shakespeare ’’, say the 
Baconians. We are not going to prove that Shakespeare 
is Shakespeare or that Bacon is Bacon. It would be 
lost labour. The Zeitgeist has done the work already, 
or will do it in all good time. This little book of Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence will, of course, prove to the 
dwindling host of Baconians that Bacon is Shake- 
speare. We allow the complete and flawless logic of 
the proof. We traverse nothing. 


HONORIFICABILIT U- 
29119 


1413 1417969 3 11 


DINITATIBUS 
4913919 1 199 2 


That argument, looked-at in the right way, is irre- 
fragable. _We do not see a way out. Yet, somehow, 
we do not seem to care. We are not a Baconian. We 
believe that Shakespeare is Shakespeare. You might 
as well try to convince us that our apple-woman is a 
witch as to prove to us that Bacon is Shakespeare. We 
are aware that both these truths can be proved beyond 
all doubt at all—proved several times over. Yet we 
cannot believe one or the other—any more than we 
believe that the earth is flat, which is obvious at a 
glance. 

The Honorificabilitudinitatibus argument does not 
stand alone. It is, as we have said, irrefragable; but 
there are a hundred others equally so. Stubborn pre- 
judice alone keeps us from allowing the Baconian posi- 
tion. To point our confession we will adduce a page 
from ‘‘ As You Like It ’’ which proves absolutely that 
Bacon is Shakespeare : 


Crown. Is thy name William ? 

Wu. William, Sir. 

Crown. A faire name. Was’t borne i’ the Forrest 
heere ? 

Wit. I Sir, I thanke God. 

CLtown. Thanke God: A good answer: Art rich? 

Wit. ’Faith Sir, so, so. 
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So, so, is good, very good, very excellent 
Art thou 


CLowy. 
good: and yet it is not, it is but so, so: 
wise ? 

Wit. I sir, I haue a prettie wit. 

CLown. Why, thou saist well: I do now remember 
a’saying: The -Foole doth thinke he is wise, but the 
wise man knowes himselfe to be a Foole. . . . You do 
loue this maid? 

Wit. I do Sir. 

CLown. Giue me your hand: art thou Learned? 

No Sir. 

CLown. Then learne this of me, To haue is to haue. 
For it is a figure in Rhetoricke, that drink being powr’d 
out of a cup into a glasse, by filling the one, doth empty 
the other. For all your Writers do consent, that ipse 
is hee: now you are not ipse, for I am he. 

Witt. Which he Sir? 

Crown. He Sir, that must marrie this woman. 

This woman, of course, was Audrie; and, once you 
realise that Audrie is the plays of Bacon personified, 
the allegory is perfect. William is William Shake- 
speare. Touchstone, the clown, is Bacon. William 
must be Shakespeare because his name is William, and 
because he says he has a “‘ prettie wit ’’; and Shake- 
speare was often said by his contemporaries to have a 
‘* prettie wit’. Also he says he is not learned; and 
Shakespeare, we know, had little Latin. Also he says 
he was born in the forest—that is, in Stratford-on- 
Avon. Also he says he is not rich—only so, so; and 
we know that New Place cost only £60. Touchstone 
(Bacon) says he is ipse—that is, the man to marry this 
woman—that is, the man who wrote the plays. 

Nobody who believes that Shakespeare is Shake- 
speare can have any excuse after that. He can only 
plead blind prejudice, and remember with a sneaking 
comfort the fate of the witch. Also he may reflect that 
a time did come when men gave up the attempt to 
square the circle, to brew the elixir, and to find the 
philosopher’s stone. Once these things were practical 
politics. The philosopher’s stone may frequently have 
suggested itself as a way out to a medizval Chancellor 
of the Exchequer hard up for ready bullion. But we 
have changed all that. If the Chancellor happened upon 
the stone to-day, he would not even trouble to use it. 
Having read Mill, he would know that money was not 
wealth; and he would hesitate to depreciate the 
currency. So it may shortly come about that the 
Baconian quest will reach its natural end, when not one 
champion will be found to plead the cause to a genera- 
tion that has shut its ears to proof positive and proof 
negative. 

No: we will not defend our prejudice. To urge one 
logical position would be to unloose the Baconian 
thunder, which we have admitted to be irresistible. 
But we will make a statement of faith in the belief that 
men are now wearying of the Baconians, and will rather 
listen to our ewn blind credo than to all the wonderful 
logic of Sir Edwin. We do not believe that Bacon is 
Shakespeare ; that is, we do not believe that the man who 
wrote the ‘‘ Novum Organum ”’ wrote the plays. We 
do not believe that the man who wrote the plays was a 
great classical scholar, or a great lawyer, or a travelled 
man of affairs, or a man deep in statecraft and the life 
of the Court. We do not believe he cared whether 
Bohemia were on the sea or at the centre of the earth; 
and we persist in regarding Audrie simply as a ‘‘ poor 
thing, but mine own ’’, and not a personification of the 
plays at all. As for Honorificabilitudinitatibus—well, 
there is no getting over that. Simply, we are brought 
to the water and we will not drink. 


THE TRUE JAPAN. 


“The Story of Old Japan.” By Joseph H. Longford 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1910. 6s. 


WW HEN our enemy sits him down to give effect to 

our pious wish that he should write a book, it 
may be wondered whether he often pauses to consider 
whether his book is wanted, whether it fills a gap, and 
whetHer he himself is the one person equipped to supply 


thé ‘necessity. But, after all, we need not look ‘too 
severely upon the bad books—about Japan their name is 
legion—for, if there were no mean authors, would our 
appreciation of a good one give us quite so much joy? 
Mr. Longford belongs to the joy-giving class. His 
book is a treasury containing. a wealth of just that 
knowledge of Japan which has seemed so entirely out of 
reach of the uninstructed public. Of course the story 
of Japan has been told before, by Captain Brinkley, by 
Sir Ernest Satow, by Mr. Aston and others. But 
Captain Brinkley’s twelve huge volumes, valuable and 
epoch-making as they are, can hardly be called ac- 
cessible or easy to carry about; and the translations 
of the Nihongi and the Kojiki are buried in those 
tombs of scholarly work, the Transactions of learned 
societies. It has been reserved for Mr. Longford 
to produce in a handy form just such a book as 
will fit the wants of a traveller who desires to wander 
through the fairyland of Japan with his eyes open; of a 
student who wishes to know something of one of the 
most interesting peoples of the world ; of the art collec- 
tor who sees on his specimens of lacquer, of porcelain 
and of bronze many a lovely image the inspiration of 
which is a dead letter to him, a body without a soul. 
Mr. Longford has told his story well : his style is simple 
and unaffected, without a trace of those attempts at 
fine writing which degenerate into claptrap, while the 
authority of his book is quite beyond criticism. The 
thirty-three years which he spent in Japan and the 
official position which he held there are a guarantee that 
he is to be depended upon; indeed, no man can attain 
to the rank which he held unless he has a thorough 
knowledge of the classical language, the history and 
the customs of the people among whom his lot is cast. 
Beyond this, Mr. Longford, as he tells us in his pre- 
face, with an enthusiasm which makes one suspect just 
an infusion at any rate of that Keltic blood which is the 
next best thing to inspiration, has visited every part 
of the Japanese Empire with the exception of the north- 
west coast of the main island (and here the present 
writer, by the bye, has the better of him); ‘‘ he has 
examined the alleged site of every battlefield; ‘drunk 
from the spring from which Yamato Daké refreshed 
himself, and climbed the mountain on which he met his 
death-chill ; rested on the pillar of the island of Awaji, 
and seen the notices that still existed on the gateways 
of Deshima, forbidding under dire penalties intercourse 
with the imprisoned Dutchmen ’’. Traveller, scholar, 
official and enthusiast, our author is just the man to 
give us a valuable book. . 

It is no easy matter to weave a continuous story out 
of the native histories with their extraordinary minute- 
ness, ‘‘ in which the writers may almost be said to have 
revelled, and that minuteness, as well as the multiplicity 
of Japanese names that are recorded with not much 
greater attempt at literary grace than might be found 
in an auctioneer’s catalogue, renders the task of ex- 
tracting the pearls of legend and history that are hidden 
beneath their unattractive shells far too wearisome and 
bewildering to be undertaken by any but earnest and 
laborious students *’. Difficult, however, as the task 
might be, and overlaid with fable as some, indeed most, 
of the legends undoubtedly are, the Kojiki and the 
Nihongi are, as Mr. Longford puts it, ‘‘ the Bibles of 
Japan. In them is described the foundation upon which 
the national religion has been built, and their contents 
are accepted by the Japanese of all degrees of rank and 
intelligence with implicit and unquestioning faith ; with 
a faith that modern scepticism has been unable to shake, 
that is still the basis of their loyalty, patriotism and 
pride; with the same faith as that with which the 
majority of Christians still cling to the Bible narratives 
of the Creation and the Deluge ’’. The quaint myths of 
the cosmogony, of the gods who created the world and 
the whole system of the universe for the benefit of the 
Japanese alone; the appearance of the first earthly 
Emperor Jimmu, the child of the gods, and the imme- 
diate ancestor of the long line of Mikados ; the story of 
the fisherboy Urashima, a sort of mixture of the legends 
of the Lorelei and Rip van Winkle ; the marvellous ex- 
ploits of the Empress Jingo in Corea about the year 
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200 A.D. and the miraculous delay of the birth of her 
son the Emperor Ojin, deified as Hachiman, the God of 
War, and accepted by the Buddh‘sts as an incarnation 
of Buddha (clever, Jesuitical Buddhists !)—all these 
and how many more? are told simply, and without 
parade of words, in this delightful book. It makes a 
man feel what a poor thing it must be to belong to a 
country without a myth and without a legend. It is 
no small matter that to this day a Japanese leader should 
be able on the eve of battle to stir his men, the heroes 
of Manchuria and Port Arthur, by telling them to re- 
member Yadaké and bear themselves as he did in the 
brave days of old! We, too, owe some debts of grati- 
tude to the *‘ dark ages ’’, but the divine origin of the 
Mikados, and a loyalty which is part and parcel of the 
national religion, and of the vitality of which recent 
events have furnished such striking proof—these are 
bound up with the whole story of Japan, old and new ; 
and, unless we realise that, we fail to understand the 
people. The campaign of the Empress Jingo in Corea 
was fraught with weighty consequences : it led to com- 
munications during the next few centuries between the 
two countries through which the Chinese civilisation, the 
arts (including that of writing) and Buddhism were intro- 
duced. That Buddhism, which of course was the direct 
negation of the indigenous religion based upon the 
divinity of the Emperors, should have succeeded as it did 
seems little short of miraculous. Indeed, it would have 
been impossible but for the cleverness of the priests, who, 
as we have shown above in the case of Hachiman, were 
always ready with a story of reincarnation for the 
benefit of a native god. But the willingness of the 
Japanese to adopt methods and customs from abroad 
has always been remarkable, very different from the 
stubborn resistance of the Chinese, whose perhaps par- 
donable pride in an autochthon civilisation which reached 
its zenith with Confucius, five centuries before our era, 
has been so terrible a drag upon all progress. 

Writing was not known in Japan before the fifth 
century; there was not even a system of hieroglyphs. 
Tradition, apparently preserved with religious care, was 
the sole means of preserving the records. In this con- 
nexion it may be of interest to tell how some forty-five 
years ago we were shown certain stones graven with 
weird, unknown characters. These, we were assured 
by educated Japanese gentlemen, were Jin-Dai no Moji, 
characters of the days of the gods, a prehistoric script, 
long forgotten, the key to which had been lost. It was 
reserved for a European Daniel to solve the riddle. The 
ws were Corean, just one hundred and fifty years 
old! 

After the myth, the legend; after the legend, the 
dawn of history. As soon as the art of writing was 
introduced records began to be kept; but it was not 
until three centuries later that the two ancient histories, 
the Kojiki, ‘‘ Chronicles of Ancient Affairs ’’, and the 
Nihongi, ‘‘ Chronicles of Japan ’’, appeared, the former 
compiled by dictation from the mouth of a single in- 
dividual, the latter based upon written records. Though 
apart from the myths and legends founded upon oral 
tradition the Nihongi undoubtedly followed the written 
documents of the Court, it is not possible to attach any 
great importance to the meticulous details of its pages : 
much that it tells us has been disproved by comparison 
with the far more reliable histories of China; yet in the 
main the leading facts recorded are probably fairly 
accurate. 

To the introduction of the Chinese civilisation—it 
would have been more accurate if he had said of 
Buddhism, for that is what the context shows that he 
rightly means—Mr. Longford ascribes the practice of 
abdication which for many centuries until 1868 played 
so fateful a part in the story of Japan. To seek peace 
and lead a life of contemplation apart from the cares 
of State or of family was the heart’s desire of every 
pious follower of Buddha : the Emperor retired into the 
seclusion of his Court; the Daimiyo became Inkiyo— 
that is, resigned his state in favour of the man desig- 
nated as his successor. Till the advent of the new 
religion the Emperor died in harness. Then came the 
transfer of the government to a high official, and that 


meant the birth of the Shogunate. The Shoguns ruled 
the country from Kamakura or Yedo (Tokiyo), the 
Emperor lived shrouded in mystery at Kiyoto. 

Originally the capital had been any place where the 
Emperor and his Court might be ; but in the beginning 
of the eighth century the capital was fixed at Nara. 
‘* Few places in the world are marked by greater charms 
of nature. The old town, now not a tenth of its former 
size, lies at the base of a range of hills which rise gently 
from a richly cultivated plain, amidst groves of cherry 
and plum trees that in springtime glow with a mass of 
delicately tinted blossoms, of gigantic cryptomerias, 
oaks and venerable pines. The thick foliage of the 
groves is pleasantly broken by the roofs of the temples 
and pagodas that owe their foundation to the piety of 
the Sovereigns who reigned at Nara.’’ In this lovely 
spot, where the sacred deer come and eat out of your 
hand, the capital of Japan was unmoved during seven 
reigns, lasting well nigh a century, after which it was 
transferred to Kiyoto, where it finally remained until 
1868, when the Mikado after his restoration to power 
moved to the old capital of the Shoguns on the shore of 
the bay of Yedo, the name of which he changed to 
Tokiyo—the eastern capital. 

It would be pleasant to linger for a while longer 
among the feudal castles, the temples and the sacred 
groves of old Japan with Mr. Longford for our guide. 
It is tantalising to be so limited that there is no space 
to tell of the battles of Gen and Hei (the Wars of the 
Roses of Japan), of the gentle and brave Prince 
Mumavyado, or of Kublai Khan’s great armada, shattered 
by a fierce typhoon on the shores of Kiushiu as was that 
of Philip in our own great Queen’s reign. For all this 
and many thrilling tales of derring-do, and for the 
harrowing story of the first days of Christianity we must 
refer the reader to the book itself. One thing we must 
regret, and that is that the scope of the work has not 
permitted Mr. Longford to give us more than the merest 
sketch of the great changes of the last forty years. Mr. 
Longford must have plenty of material at his command 
which would enable him to produce a most illuminating 
‘* Story of the New Japan ’’. Perhaps, should his pre- 
sent book meet with the success which it undoubtedly 
deserves, he may be induced to take up his pen once 
more to carry out this suggestion. 


PLAIN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


“England Before the Norman Conquest.”’ » By Charles 
' Qman. London: Methuen. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 


ROFESSOR OMAN’S volume forms a serviceable 
introduction to early English history, and com- 
pares quite favourably with that of Dr. Hodgkin in 
the ‘‘ Political History of England’’. We cannot call 
it brilliant; nor does the writer anywhere present us 
with anything to strike the imagination. Freeman may 
have been often wrong, but you could never forget what 
view he wanted you to hold. Green drew largely on a 
vivid pictorial genius, but he did catch hold of his 
readers. Professor Oman has neither the virtues nor 
the vices of his predecessors. We are, moreover, a 
little doubtful as to whether it is the office of the Chichele 
Professor to write what is neither more nor less than 
a text-book. 

Still, as a text-book it is good enough, and sum- 
marises without marked originality the results of 
modern criticism. No reader of this book will go away 
with the impression that all is clear in the story of our 
ancestors, or that the authorities are easy to harmonise. 
Indeed, the arguments on the sources, with which the 
book is filled, are not the least valuable part of it, and 
may serve very well to awaken the spirit of inquiry in 
the general reader, always a little apt to suppose that 
facts must be so if a text-book vouches for them. 
Probably, indeed, one ground for a little disappoint- 
ment in reading this book is the author’s laudable 
determination never to give a clear picture of things 
which are still in the twilight. In the existing state of 
research it is indeed well-nigh impossible to present 
that certain well-defined institutional system which our 
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fathers looked for in the days when Kemble and his 
followers ruled. If Professor Vinogradoff is to be 
trusted, even Maitland went farther than he ought in 
framing clear-cut theories. No one now would main- 
tain the military theory of the origin of the Borough 
without many additions and qualifications; while his 
view of the Manor as the house at which geld was due, 
propounded so brilliantly in ‘‘ Domesday and Beyond ”’, 
has been subjected to considerable criticism. Professor 
Oman, then, is not to be blamed if his institutional out- 
lines are a little blurred and leave but a confused impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader. The writer’s method 
may be illustrated from the following criticisms of 
Asser’s account of Alfred’s judicial reforms : 

‘* This paragraph is very curious and interesting, 
because it does not agree with our fundamental con- 
eeption of Anglo-Saxon law. In the courts of the 
reeve or the ealdorman, that is to say, in the burgh or 
the shire, ‘ the suitors were the judges ’, and the king’s 
official was theoretically only the mouthpiece of the 
assembly. . . . The only way in which regular appeals 
to the king could. be made was that, if one of the lower 
courts failed to do justice within a proper limit of time, 
the litigant could appeal to the shire moot, and if this 
also failed the king might be asked to force the shire 
moot to act. Asser speaks as if the reeves and ealdor- 
men were real judges giving decisions on their own 
responsibility, and as if the appeal to the king were 
normal. We must perhaps conclude that whatever 
their theoretical position, the royal officials often forced 
their views on the suitors of the court who might 
naturally be subservient to persons of such importance, 
so that the ‘doom’ was practically the ealdorman’s 
not the suitor’s. And the appeals to Alfred must be 
regarded as extra-judicial applications, under a private 
voluntary pledge-agreement, or as a sort of fore- 
shadowing of the Chancery cases of the later Middle 
Ages, not as mere moving the king to force the local 
courts to act. There was nothing to prevent him from 
acting as an arbitrator if privately consulted by two 
litigants. Asser, being a Welshman and unskilled in 
the technicalities of English law, has probably miscon- 
ceived the legal meaning of the business which he 
frequently saw laid before the king. But his testimony 
cannot be disputed as to the fact that Alfred was per- 
petually revising lawsuits.’’ 

The account of Alfred is, indeed, throughout excel- 
lent, and is the best thing in the book. So much has 
already been written in panegyric of that great saint 
and king that it would seem hard to present the subject 
in a new light. We do not say that Professor Oman’s 
account is strikingly original; but it is very freshly 
written, it places the king admirably in relation both 
to past and future development, and it may be read 
with advantage by all who are beginning the study of 
English history—political, military, or constitutional. 
The same may be said of the chapters on ecclesiastical 
matters. The importance of the Church in English 
history is described without over-emphasis, and the 
account is well-balanced and appreciative. 

The two notes which strike us most in this volume 
are the writer’s freedom from the current superstitions 
of inevitable evolution and of everything always turn- 
ing out for the best. In the account of the rise of 
Wessex he points out that the personal character of the 
king had a great deal to do with it, and that it was 
not the necessary consequence of geographical situa- 
tion. 

‘*It is quite possible to argue that if weaklings had 
ruled in Wessex during the first century of the Viking 
invasions, while Mercia had continued in strong hands 
or Northumbria had at last fallen under the control of 
a king of exceptional ability, the Midland or the 
Northern Kingdom, and not the Southern, might have 
become the centre of resistance to the Northmen and the 
nucleus of the kingdom of All England. The personal 
character of the reigning monarch was the main factor 
that settled with which of the great kingdoms the 
hegemony should reside all through the seventh and 
eighth centuries. The same was the case at the com- 
mencement of the ninth, and the fact that Ecgberht of 


Wessex and not some Mercian or Northumbrian king 
was the leading figure in England at the moment when 
the stress of the great raids commenced, had no small 
part in determining the future historv of the whole 
island.’”’ 

The impersonal evolutionary- view of history has 
reigned long enough, and we are delighted to have so 
frank a recognition of the personal view, although we 
wish Mr. Oman could have spared us the word ‘‘ com- 
menced’’. Still, there is no doubt that we are return- 
ing a little to the simple, personal, ‘‘ catastrophic ’’ 
view of our grandfathers, and we welcome the change 
from the dull categories of historic law, inevitable 
development, and unbroken continuity. These cate- 
gories are a mere superstition, and if carried to the 
extreme teach the doctrine that nothing has ever really 
happened, every apparent change being a mere tran- 
sient modification of the abiding os the fulfilment of a 
formulated series. 

For the same reason we welcome Mr. Oman’s 
courageous revolt against the cant of the Norman 
Conquest. The last and the best paragraph in the book 
sets out the query, which is often in the heart of the 
reader as he is told of the blessing in disguise of the 
battle of Senlac and its sequela. The cant has become 
so universal that few have the insight to see that it is 
cant. The whole paragraph is so good that we cannot 
do better than conclude by a citation. 

‘‘ The optimist may hold that the future develop- 
ment of this realm under continental influences was so 
infinitely superior to what that development would have 
been under purely national influences, as to compensate 
England in the end for all that she suffered in and after 
1066. But the breaking-up of the old governing class, 
the general confiscation of estates, the trampling of the 
nation beneath the feet of an alien aristocracy, were a 
heavy price to pay for that problematical gain. 
Episodes like William’s ravaging of Northumbria in 
1069, whose after effects endured for whole centuries 
and surpassed anything that the Dane ever wrought, 
cause us to doubt the theory that points to the Norman 
as the spreader of civilisation. Were the tyranny of 
Rufus, the grinding oppression of Henry I., the anarchy 
of Stephen, necessary stages in the evolution of a 
nation? Can the introduction of Wager of Battle be 
considered a happy juristic reform? May it not be 
said that William the Bastard turned England from her 
true line of development towards the sea—she was a 
great naval power when he found her—and involved 
her in that unholy game of gambling for French pro- 
vinces which was not to end till the Hundred Years 
War was over, after four centuries of wasted effort? 
It was a bitter day when the Norman grip tightened 
upon her—nor was it in error that the Northern poet 
Thorkil Skallason sang : 


** Cold heart and bloody hand 
Now rule the English land ’’. 


THE LOST LEGION. 


“In the Foreign Legion.” By Edwin Rosen. London: 
Duckworth. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


LTHOUGH most of us know the name of the 
celebrated Foreign Legion, probably few of us 
know anything of its peculiar composition and 
organisation. It is the last refuge of the destitute of 
all nations; and a man must indeed be at his last ebb 
when he is reduced to enter this force. The author is 
a young German whose private affairs did not thrive, 
but who was by no means destitute, like the greater 
majority of his companions in arms. We must 
perhaps allow a little for exaggeration, although of a 
truth life in the Legion is hard enough. When once 
caught it is difficult to escape. But the author, helped 
by funds despatched to him by his friends, did manage 
to do so. The Legion was originally formed in 1831. 
It was found that the continuous series of campaigns 
in Algeria had the effect of seriously weakening the 
French Army. So in the early days of Louis Philippe’s 
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reign, the idea came in of reviving the medieval 
system of mercenaries. They were to be composed 
entirely of foreigners, and they were first called the 
‘* African Auxiliaries ’’. Since then there has been no 
difficulty in recruiting for the force doubtful characters 
of all nationalities, and, as their lives were cheap and 
more always forthcoming, there was no need to 
spare them, either in peace or war. Their training 
is exceedingly arduous. Their motto has always been 
‘* March or die’’. Thus they are continually called 
upon to perform marches which no European com- 
mander would dream of attempting. They are prob- 
ably the hardest troops in the world, and over and over 
again in their history they have performed the most 
marvellous feats of endurance. Needless to say, in 
such a corps the system of discipline is severe and 
rigorous. In no other way could such a system of 
military ‘‘ sweating*’’ be carried out. Their pay is 
infinitesimal, and, apart from their military work, they 
are called upon to do all kinds of arduous and degrad- 
ing work in Algeria which makes them the laughing- 
stock of the idle and loafing natives, who derisively 
watch them performing such revolting work as cleaning 
out the drains of the native prisons. Still, the corps 
has a great military reputation, and amongst its 
commanders are some celebrated French generals. 
General de Négrier once commanded it, and formed a 
very high estimate of its military value. He was wont 
to say that the Foreign Legion had three estimable 
qualities—they were brilliant fighters, they marched till 
they dropped, and there was nothing they could not 
do. He was a sympathetic commander, and he did 
much to make their lives more endurable. But he had 
no pity for the man who could not march. It seems 
strange that such a medizval system of mercenary 
service—if the miserable pay of the Legion can be 
termed mercenary—should be extant at the present 
day. But no doubt the corps has served the French 
Government well. Mr. Rosen’s book is certainly very 
interesting. But perhaps readers will be well advised 
not to take everything too seriously and to remember 
that discipline is bound to be severe and pitiless in the 
case of a corps recruited as the Foreign Legion is. 


NOVELS. 
“Margot Munro.” By M. E. Hughes. London: Mills 
and Boon. 1910. 6s. 


When Margot is introduced to us she is rising fifteen 
and an impossible little prig. ‘‘ I felt strung to such a 
pitch that death itself could hold no terrors if it con- 
fronted me in the stern path of duty from which there 
was no deviation save by cowardice ’’ is the beautiful 
sentence put into the mouth of this schoolgirl, when Mr. 
Charlie Lehman, an artistic solicitor with a divorce- 
court reputation quite unconnected with his profession, 
came and played ‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains ”’ 
on the organ in her father’s church. Not long after, she 
marries Lehman, partly by way of a change, partly 
because Arthur, the nice, well-to-do young man she 
really cared for, was the disreputable vicar’s candidate. 
Then there is a great deal of mawkish stuff about Gracie 
the maid-servant, whom Lehman seduces, and who is 
driven on the streets, tried for child murder, and finally 
buried under a marble cross rather cruelly and unneces- 
sarily inscribed ‘‘ Go and sin no more’’. Margot’s one 
consolation—until Lehman runs away with Lady Birchel 
—is mothering Philip, his blind son by a former marri- 
age, a youth, says the author, never far from her 
**vicinage ’’. Incidentally the characters make remarks 
in this style about the folly of theatre-going, the in- 
expediency of turning church when you’ve been brought 
up chapel, and the advantages of belonging to the 
Y.M.C.A. But even some very hackneyed lines of 
Henley’s are incorrectly quoted. 


“Aldo: an Italian Idyll.” By H. Forrester. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1910. 6s. 

It is difficult to say why this tale is called an idyll, 

unless it was supposed that the word would somehow 


account for the absence of a plot. The style is without: 
distinction ; the Conte Aldo della Rosa was an ordinary 
modern Italian schoolboy who struck up a friendship 
with Harry Verney, an equally ordinary Englishman 
more than-twice his age. Verney, armed with genteel 
introductions, was visiting Italy to collect material for 
an historical novel; he and Aldo went about together, 
and the author makes the fullest use of the opportuni-- 
ties afforded to tell us a good deal that is not very new 
about the differences between the social ideas of North 
and South. Harry said he would immortalise Aldo:by, 
writing a book about him that would never die; but 
this can hardly be that work, because both intending 
scribe and subject most unexpectedly fall over a preci- 
pice together, on the last page, and are killed. A mild 
love interest is supplied by the wooing of Aldo’s sister 
by Verney’s sailor brother Jack of H.M.S. ‘* Han- 
nibal ’’, who assures us that wireless telegraphy ‘‘ has 
practically done away with signalling in the case of the 
navy ’’, and who has so just an appreciation of the 
meaning of sea-terms that he talks of the ‘‘ range ”’ of. 
a lighthouse being so many “ . 


knots ”’. 
“The Magada.” By W. M. Ardagh. London: Lane. 
1910. 6s. 

It was in the year 1482 that young Juan de Betancour 
set out from Lanzarote, already in the possession of 
Spain, with an expedition against La Gran Canaria. 
Norman by descent, as his name suggests, he yet had 
relations by marriage amongst the Canarians; for: a 
redoubtable uncle of his had carried off and actually 
married Tenesoya, the sister of the Guanache Semidan 
(called since his conversion to Christianity Don 
Fernando), whose two daughters still remained in the 
enemy’s camp true to their island faith. Indeed, the 
younger, Tenaguana, was thinking of becoming a 
Magada, which, amongst the Guanches, was the name 
given to a young woman devoted to their god and to 
good works. The connexion stood Juan in good stead,,. 
for he was taken prisoner ; and he had many hairbreadth 
escapes from death before he got back and was court- 
martialled for desertion and sent to fight the Moors in 
Spain. It was a very different Juan from the braggart 
stripling of Lanzarote who returned from _ before 
Granada to find Tenaguana had been baptised Juanita. 
Mr. Ardagh has broken new ground. His book, more- 
over, is a capital example of what an historical novel 
should be. One gathers much information in the course 
of the story about the customs of the aboriginal 
Canarians, and the characters on the conquering side 
reflect the spirit of the time ; but the story never becomes 
a mere peg for the exhibition of the results of research. 


““Wrack.”” By Maurice Drake. 
1910. 6s. 

Philip Stennis entered the Navy by way of Keyham, 
but an accident at the outset of his career stranded him 
for a time in a shore billet in South Wales. Whilst at 
the Admiralty’s coal depot at Abertowi he began to be 
interested in the political grievances of the merchant 
sailormen with whom he came in contact; he also made 
the acquaintance of the hard, self-made old shipowner 
Sir Charles Steed (a very lifelike character), and left 
the Service to take a berth in Steed’s salvage steamer. 
Philip was already an expert salvage engineer when the 
liner ‘* Masai ’’ ran on a reef inside the Longships ; and 
he staked every penny he had or could raise on the 
chance of floating her. Olwen Vaughan happened to 
be sketching along the Cornish coast, and they met. 
There had been a boy-and-girl love passage between 
them before, and they went off to the Scillies ‘‘ for 
climate and the affections ’’ for a few days. It says 
much for the strength of Mr. Drake’s portraiture that 
he manages to make such an episode at such a juncture 
seem not unnatural. Olwen is a clever sketch of a 
certain type of girl—plastic, unmoral, even whilst sim- 
pering conventional shibboleths ; and Philip’s shipmates: 
in the ‘‘ Electra ’’ kept no school for saints. But 
whilst he thus dallied the weather broke and the 
‘* Masai ”’ slipped off into deep water and was loste 
With his money and his chances gone, he was glad: to 
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ship as second engineer in a collier making weekly 
trips between the Thames and the North; and we have 
a vivid picture of this monotonous trade. Ultimately 
the tide in his affairs turned. The politico-maritime 
writings with which he had beguiled the tediousness of 
life at Abertowi began to bear fruit ; and he had a com- 
fortable job in a great Jiner trading to the Far East 
when he was elected to Parliament in the interest of 
those who go down to the sea in ships. It was then 
that he discovered that Olwen, whom he had married 
‘and whose hands had never ceased—in sailor phrase— 
to haul upon his tow-rope alike at Sunderland or at 
Singapore, was the wanton she had always been. 
‘** Wrack ’’ is a man’s book, and remarkable both for 
its clarity and vigour and its varied knowledge of 


modern sailorising 
“Half in Earnest.” By Muriel Hine. London: Lane. 
1910. 6s. 


This book is sent out for review with a typewritten 
slip—a kind of notice of appeal—inserted in front of 
the title-page stating that the story has been “‘ cen- 
sored’’ by the libraries. This is not the place to 
discuss the pros and cons of such a *‘ censorship ’’, but, 
taking the constitution of a court below for granted, 
we do not very much wonder at its verdict. The 
character whom we suppose must be called the hero 
of this novel is a cad, and the author seems to be but 
insufficiently aware of the fact. Derrick Kilmarny, 
having got a woman into trouble, not only does not see 
her through—we use these smoking-room phrases 
advisedly—but he allows another man to rest under the 
imputation of being the father of her child. In these 
circumstances to write of ‘‘ his innate shirking of re- 
sponsibility, his passion for freedom ’’, and to make 
Candida say ‘‘ I do not blame you—I still believe you 
are honest in vour professedly ‘ modern’ beliefs ’’, is 
to obscure a plain moral issue. An “‘ intense desire 
for personal freedom ”’ in this connexion leads a decent 
man to beware of entrance to an entanglement; but 
being in, the principles of right and wrong conduct are 
not quite so mutable as this book might well give the 
thoughtless to suppose. 


“Ravenshaw of Rietholme.” By Bertram Mitford. 
London: Ward, Lock. 1910. 6s. 


Mr. Ravenshaw was harried in two hemispheres. In 
England someone left him a haunted house on con- 
dition that he lived in it, and not even the vicar’s holy- 
water and a special service on the spot could exorcise 
its invisible horrors. In South Africa he had sworn 
foes, two of whom came to Rietholme expressly to 
kill him, but were successively slain in the grounds by 
Mr. Ravenshaw’s faithful ticket-of-leave man-servant 
and Mr. Ravenshaw’s preternaturally ferocious watch- 
dog. The third however, when Mr. Ravenshaw in- 
cautiously chose Zululand for a clearly needed change 
and fell into his power, showed considerable invention 
in the matter of ‘‘ something lingering ’’. Incidentally 
one observes that this medieval taste gave time to the 
Natal Police. Mr. Mitford is a lavish purveyor of 
shocks—not counting those which it is possible to 
receive from his style. But with thirty-three previous 
novels to his name this is probably as fixed as anything 
so ‘‘ go-as-you-please ’’ can be said to be; and we 
refrain from elegant extracts. 


“Galahad Jones.” By Arthur H. Adams. London: 
Lane. 1910. 6s. 

Galahad Jones, the bulky middle-aged and generally 
undistinguished Sydnéy bank clerk, with his portly wife 
and his five ordinary children, is an unconventional hero 
in an unconventional setting. Romance comes to 
Galahad late in life, and grasping at the forbidden fruit 
the poor man finds himself on the slippery path of ruin 
and disgrace. But Galahad has plenty of stuffing in 
him, and his self-sacrificing devotion leads in the end 
to greater happiness for himself and others. The fire 
ef love is rekindled in the breast of the prosaic bank 


clerk ; he sees things in a new light ; without neglecting 


his work he finds time to devote himself afresh to 
winning the love of his wife and the affection of his 
children, and sets out to regain some of the happiness 
which he has hitherto missed in life. We are reminded 
of Mr. Jerome’s ‘‘ Passing of the Third Floor Back ’’— 
without any suggestion of the religious motif ’? which 
was imported into the piece when it appeared on the 
stage. But the Australian version is certainly the more 
probable of the two. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“St. Petersburg.” Painted by F. de Haenen; described by 
G. Dobson. London: Black. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


The keynote of the Russian capital is dignity ; the visitor 
feels that he is in an imperial city, and something of the 
same impression once survived in Rome. If Florence dazzled 
you by art, Venice by Oriental weirdness, the Eternal City 
taught you to hold your peace and to move in the sacred hush 
of acourtly silence. In Russia this sensation comes upon you 
even at the frontier; a solemn stillness pervades the waiting- 
rooms of Eydtkuhnen, there is no noise, no hurry, in the 
examination of your luggage or yeur passport ; if you are the 
fortunate possessor of a special introduction yeu are treated 
with the dignified hospitality which befits the reception of an 
imperial guest. The same environment attends you to your 
destination, the railway carriages are luxurious beyond your 
experience, to reach your hotel you drive through streets of 
palaces. The highway through which you pass is noiseless, 
there is no roar of motors or taxis. The very gloom enhances 
the charm. The power of the Emperor, the benediction of the 
Church, is ever with you. S. Petersburg is the capital of a 
concentrated autocracy, it is the metropolis of Holy Russia. 
But the majesty is that of Byzantium and not of Rome; 
Russia has succeeded to the inheritance of Constantine. The 
qualities which for so many years made the Rome of the East 
an efficient bulwark against barbarism are visible to-day on 
the terraces of the Neva and not on the Bridge of Galata or in 
the dog-infested alleys of Stamboul. Should Peter the Great 
ever have founded §. Petersburg at all? Mr. Dobson thinks 
that he should, and his authority is high. But there is much 
to be said on the other side. If Russia has succeeded to the 
Byzantine Empire of the East, her capital should be upon the 
Golden Horn. The two foci of Russia are Moscow and Kiev, 
the centre of government and the centre of religion. Russia 
must have a port, an outlet into Europe, but the fitting port 
is Constantinople itself. If the produce of her grain-bearing 
fields in the south could have been carried in Russian bottoms 
to the markets of the world, the course of Russian history 
might have been different, the village community might have 
disappeared, and the paternal despotism of the Tsars might 
have developed into a constitutional monarchy. S. Peters- 
burg sprang from a swamp, and is gradually sinking back 
into the swamp from which she sprung. With every extension 
of Russian frontiers 8S. Petersburg is removed further from 
the heart of the country which she controls. §. Petersburg 
is an artificial, Moscow a natural, growth; a healthy body is 
animated by the sources of life-blood in its centre and not by 
an electrical machine applied to its circumference. Peter’s 
first exploits were directed against the Turks; they were not 
successful, but with a little persistence he would have won. 
Stimulated by the chances opened to him by the impetuosity 
of Charles XII., he turned against Sweden. The waters of 
Cronstadt recalled to him the tides of Zaandam more vividly 
than the smiling ripple of the Dardanelles. Europe would 
not have objected to Russian advance ; the War of the Spanish 
Succession rendered her indifferent to the revolutions of the 
East. Even Catherine might have marched to .Tsaragrad 
without exciting a general war. But the chance has now been 
lost for ever, and no Tsar will ever wear his crown in the 
palace of Seraglio Point. Mr. Dobson deserves our gratitude 
for this book. The text might be lighter and more amusing, 
more descriptive and less historical; the illustrations might 
be better chosen, and we should not be told, as we are in the 
copy before us, that the Palace Quay of the Neva is the 
fortress of S. Peter and S. Paul, and that the. fortress of 
S. Peter and 8. Paul is the Palace Quay of the-Neva. The 
pictures seem generally to be too much inspired by photo- 
graphs. Still, the work will assist the movement, which is 
constantly going on, of bringing the Russian capital tho- 
roughly into line with the rest of Europe, so that when the 
Neva has again become a translucent stream, and has ceased 
to be too dirty to be blessed, when the water. has become 
drinkable and typhoid less aggressive, the creation of Peter 
may become a haunt of European fashion, and the country. 
of Pushkin and Turgenev, of Menchnikov and Karamsin, of 
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Glinka and Tchaikowsky, may be recognised as one of the 
foremost teachers of the world. 


“ Popular Astronomy.” By Simon Newcomb. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
London: Macmillan. 1910. 8s. 6d. 

Sir Robert Ball, writing of the work of Professor New- 
comb after his death last year, said of this book ‘‘ Popular 
Astronomy’ that ‘‘ it is universally recognised as an admir- 
able work, full of lofty thought and luminous suggestion. 
It is remarkable for its literary force no less than for its 
scientific accuracy’. A criticism such as this by Sir Robert 
Ball, who has himself written several books on astronomy 
for the non-mathematical general reader, hardly needs any 
addition. No person of education can be indifferent to the 
claims of astronomy upon his attention. He must know its 
history and understand its methods or remain ignorant of 
some of the most important phases of human speculation in 
philosophy and theology, and of progress in knowledge of the 
material universe. It is a mistake to suppose, as many 
people do, that they are barred from astronomy by want of 
mathematics, or that they can do nothing without peering 
through telescopes and risking catching colds on winter 
nights. Astronomers, to their credit, have always been pain- 
fully desirous to popularise their science. Neither Sir 
George Airey nor Sir Norman Lockyer nor Sir Robert Ball 
believed it need be a sealed book to all but a limited class of 
professional or amateur astronomers. Professor Newcomb, 
who was Professor at the Naval Observatory of the United 
States, has added to the books they wrote one which may 
be described as the climax of the series, as an intelligible 
presentment of the whole field of astronomical phenomena, 
and of the history and progress of the science from the 
earliest times to the present. In the original edition four 
distinguished astronomers—Father Secchi, M. Faye, Pro- 
fessor Young, and Professor Langley—gave brief expositions 
of their theories in the chapter on the sun. The second 
edition was published by Professor Newcomb in 1882, and 
this edition has now been revised so as to include all the 
important recent advances in photographic and spectroscopic 
astronomy. 


“The Teaching of Scientific Methods.” By Henry E. Armstrong. 
2nd Edition. London: Macmillan, 1910. 5s, net. 

We suppose it must be about a quarter of a century 
since the British public first became familiar, more or less, 
with the word “ heuristic’’ in the interminable disputes 
about education. If Dr. Armstrong did not invent the term 
he was one of the first to use it as describing a method of 
education which was more honoured in the breach than the 
observance throughout our whole educational system, from 
the Universities down to the elementary schools. It stood 
for scientific method, and the thesis of all these papers 
throughout is that in the teaching and training of youth 
we neglect the most important elements of true education. 
Dr. Armstrong has besides won reputation as a teacher 
who has attempted to introduce the method practically ; but 
we gather from his chapter ‘‘ Twenty-five Years Later’’ that 
he is disappointed that the older literary education is not 
being supplanted so rapidly as he thinks it ought to be in the 
schools. There are scientific men, however, who believe, 
after all such attacks as Dr. Armstrong makes have been 
made, that the teaching of science, however ‘‘ heuristic ’’ it 
is made, is not so valuable a discipline as the older literary 
education, especially if it were shorn of some of its abuses. 
This second edition of Dr. Armstrong’s essays, which were first 
published in 1903, is at least an indication that there is a 
public interested in the questions he so vigorously discusses ; 
and whoever cares to know about everything heuristic may find 
it here. 


“European History Chronologically Arranged.” 
Hassall. London; Macmillan. 1910. 8s. 6d. 

The principal events of over fourteen centuries of Euro- 
pean history, from 476 a.p. to 1910, are here arranged in 
four parallel columns containing the synchronous dates of 
four groups of countries—Germany, the Eastern and 
Southern, England, and France. In addition there are 
genealogies of the royal houses and notes and summaries of 
the causes of such wars as that of the Spanish Succession or of 
such events as the annexation of the Transvaal by Great 
Britain in 1877. Ata glance one sees all the contemporaneous 
events of first-rate importance, whether in medieval or 
modern history. The book has been several times reprinted 
since 1897, as we might expect; since the utility of it to 
students of history or to the politician is evident. Dates force 
themselves on all readers, however disagreeable the necessity of 
remembering them may be. They cannot be evaded, though 
it is so easy to forget them; and they have an unpleasant 
trick of getting jumbled and tacked on to the wrong events. 


@ 


By Arthur 


They are the chief instance of that class‘of knowledge which 
it has been said is ours when we know where to find it; and 
eyeryone may be strong on dates with Mr. Hassall’s book at 
hand for reference. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’’ 1 Septembre. 

This number contains several good articles. There is a 
learned but lucid account by M. Cavaignac of the rise of a 
capitalist class in Athens during the age of Pericles. There 
is also a brilliant skétch of the Flemish painters of the 
seventeenth century by M. Fierens-Gevaert a propos of the 
exhibits now at Brussels. Fortunately this particular exhi- 
bition is two miles from the so-called Universal Exhibition, 
and the world may be thankful for it, as it contains pictures 
lent by many owners in different countries which might easily 
have perished in the recent fire. As France now undoubtedly 
holds the first place in aeronautics, Commandant Renard’s 
able paper on this subject demands attention. He treats it 
on the whole from the military standpoint, and is of opinion 
that the French authorities have hitherto paid too much 
attention to public opinion, a dangerous guide in such 
matters. French aeronautics are just emerging from the 
crisis on a sound basis. He believes that it is now clearly 
demonstrated that dirigibles of about 8000 cubic metres 
capacity are the only real airships which can render the 
services required. Directly measures are taken to concen- 
trate all the personnel under one supreme authority France 
will find herself with easily the best fleet of airships in the 
world. 


THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 


The political apathy is apparent, as elsewhere, in the 
monthly Reviews. In the ‘‘ National Review’’ Lord 
Willoughby de Broke writes an article breathing the vigorous 
political spirit of the early spring ; and Mr. Charles Newton- 
Robinson in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ denounces the land 
taxes. But there is little else of the kind. ‘‘ Hit the enemy 
both in and out of Parliament whenever you can, and hit 
him hard ’’, writes Lord Willoughby. Mr. Newton-Robinson 
criticises the land taxes as uncertain, partial, framed by 
ignorant faddists, unproductive, and ‘imposed by an un- 
scrupulous party upon a very large and powerful class, 
mainly, but not wholly, consisting of its political oppo- 
nents’. This is hard hitting, but the general spirit is one 
of peace. Especially is this so in the articles upon educa- 
tion. ‘‘ Towards Educational Peace’’ is the title of two 
articles, one in the ‘‘Contemporary’’ by Mr. J. H. Shake- 
speare, the other in the ‘“‘ Nineteenth Century” by Mr’ 
W. R. Inge. In the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’, also, Professor 
Sadler discusses the attitude of High Churchmen towards. 
the educational crisis, especially from the point of the pro- 
posals of the Settlement Committee formed in 1908 during 
the discussion of Mr. Runciman’s Bill. There are two lively 
articles this month on the subject of ‘‘ Nationalism’’, ‘It 
has been the policy of England, as of all conquerors, to sup- 
press the spirit of nationality, as well as the independence of 
the subordinated races.”’ So writes Mr. Henry Pilkington 
in the ‘‘ Contemporary’’. He tells us that the Irish claim, 
in resistance to this policy, is gathering strength; and that 
the one practical solution of all difficulties (since Scotland 
and Wales will grow restive in their turn) is federation of 
the kingdom. Scotland’s recent claim for Home Rule is 
mercilessly dealt with in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ in an 
article entitled ‘‘ A Burlesque of Nationalism ’’. The claim, 
we are told, is an ‘‘ artificial device to cover the lack of 
self-assertion and independence amongst Scottish Radical 
members ’’, 

There are several articles this month on social subjects, 
notably an article in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’ on ‘‘ Poor Law 
Babies—in London and Berlin” and an article by Mr. 
Stephen Reynolds in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ”’ on “ Divorce for 
the Poor’’. Mr. W. S. Blunt in the ‘‘ English Review ” has a 
memorandum on prison reform which is partly reminiscent. 
of his experience twenty-two years ago in a gaol “ managed 
on the silent and separate system’’, and partly a plea for 
more humanity in the administration of our prisons. His 
chief anxiety seems to be to differentiate political or so- 
called political from other crimes and offences, particularly 
if the prisoner happens to be a suffragette. The most remark- 
able part of Mr. Blunt’s memorandum is his protest against 
“the modern practice of executing prisoners condemned to 
death within the precincts of our gaols”. His experience of 
solitary confinement makes him think that it would be a 
relief to the convict to die in the open and in the presence 
of his fellow-men. Public execution, he says, was abolished 
not in the interests of the condemned ‘man, but “ to’spare- 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founded 1762. FUNDS, 5 MILLIONS. 


MANSION HOUSE STREET (mehtion“‘icuse), LONDON, E.C. 


Ask for Particulars of 


SPECIALLY LOW RATES 
FOR 


DEATH DUTY POLICIES. 
No Commission Paid. Expenses, Half the Average. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G. 
Board of Directors. 
ALrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Ceci, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. WittraM Mutter, Esq. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. sant ore Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. ae 
Sir Joun Jarvine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
d—one pay on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Rt. Hon. Viscount Vacentia, C.B., 
M.V.O., M.P. 


New Special Features: 


GUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 


WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829, 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY & THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825. Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911—Ali With-Profit Policies in force 
on June 1 in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


{NVESTED FUNDS NDS -. £75,000,000. 


“THE BURDEN OF DEATH DUTIES 


AND HOW TO ALLEVIATE IT,” 
is the title of a Pamphlet just issued by the 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


“ The burden of this can be most economically and most effectively met 
by means of Life May 1, 1909. 


Write for copy to Dept. 12, 
NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


COUNTY Fire, 
FIRE — Loss Following 


OFFICE, Personal Accident & Disease, 
LIMITED, Workmen's Compensation, 
50, REGENT sT.,w., Domestic Servants, 
AND Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 
4,LOMBARDST.,E.C., Burglary, Plate Class, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary, 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 
RETURN OF PURCHASE MONEY 


For Particulars write... 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Ltd, 


St. Miidred’s House, London, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED - £10,000,000 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 


EVE RY MAN whose estate will be liable for Duty 
should read. 


“A POPULAR FALLACY.” 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for Mutual LJFE Assurance. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE LOW PREMIUMS 
OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing for payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES, &c. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £14,000,000. 


London Office . « No, 3 LOMBARD STREET, E.c, 
West End - No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Head Office - EDINBURGH. 
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the feelings of those who condemned him, the soft-hearted 
public which, while it consented to his death, was shogkéd 
at being forced te see him die’’. Nothing more sheerly 
perverse thgn ,that can. well -be, imagined. , A man 
who so hopelessly misinterprets the reason for abolishing 
public executions is hardly a safe guide to prison reform. 
Professor Otto “Most, also in‘the ‘“ English Review ”’, writes 
in an imteresting way of unemployment in Germany. His 
tables are especially valuable. ' 

The . fiscal question provokes an article from Lord 
Cromer in the: Nineteenth Century ’’, who ‘lays it down 
that Free Trade will make more for the peace of, the 
world than a system of tariffs. He prophesies that Germany 
will soon move in the diréction of Free Trade, and thinks 
that the United States and Canada are on the way. In the 
** National Review’ Mr. S. B. Osborn, in an article upon 
‘*Canada and Free Trade ’’, exposes the recent attempt by 
Liberal politicians and newspapers to make capital of the 
supposed leaning to Free Trade of the Western farmers of 
the Dominion. 

As to foreign affairs this month, the position in America, 
in Turkey, and in Spain is discussed in some interesting 
articles. Politics in America, writes Mr. Maurice Low in 
the ‘‘ National Review’, are in ‘“‘ as chaotic a state as any 
man has ever known them’’. The question of interest is 
what attitude Mr. Roosevelt will assume towards the Insur- 
gents. The Insurgents want Mr. Roosevelt to help them 
tear down the Republicans, and are disappointed that publicly 
he has given them so little support. Dr. Dillon in the 
‘* Contemporary ’’ takes Spain and Turkey for his themes, 
dealing with the struggle of Spain with the Vatican at some 
length. Mr. Lucien Wolf in the ‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ 
discusses the Russo-Japanese Convention of last July. In 
the ‘‘ English Review ’’, again, the position in Spain is the 
chief topic in the editorial notes of the month. 


There is less this month than there was last of national 
defence. Lord Esher in the ‘‘ National’’, as we noticed 
last week, confesses.that. the limit of the Territorial 
force has been reached. ‘We shall not get the annual 
supply of young men that we reanire to make the 
plan work in its completeness... We have, in fact, 
come face to face with compulsion as a necessity. The ques- 
tion of the starvation of Britain in the event of war is again 
taken up by Mr. Jesse Collings in the ‘‘ National’. The 
remedy, he says, may be stated in a sentence—‘‘it is to 
produce more food at home”’ 


Great Britain’s imperial relations with India, Egypt. and 
Canada command attention from various standpoints. Mr. 
Garvin leads the way by devoting practically the whole of 
his article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly” to throwing “full light 
on Indian unrest’’. He takes much of his material 
from the series of special articles in the ‘Times’ and 
is at one with ‘the editor of the ‘‘ National’? in hoping 
that these articles, the work of Mr. Valentine Chirol, may 
speedily be published in book form. The ‘ National ” 
thinks Lord Morley would have been spared some mistakes 
and one ‘hideous job ’’—the appointment of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s private secretary as a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council—if he had had a fraction of the first-hand knowledge 
of the ‘‘ Times’ ’’ contributor. Mr. Garvin seeks to show that 
Great Britain has overwhelming permanent advantages in 
India by comparison with the spasmodic intensity of sedition. 
‘Nothing but our’ own cowardice or sheer incapacity can 
subvert our dominion in India.’’ One thing we have to do, 
says Mr. Garvin, is to change our system of education— 
education founded too often upon Whig eloquence. What 
India wants politically, Saint Nihal Singh in the “ Fort- 
nightly ”’ says, is to substitute native for alien administration 
under the control and guidance of the British. He thinks 
the history of a State like Baroda is ample proof that the 
Indians would be able to manage.their own affairs efficiently 
with English co-operation. Indian aspirations, encouraged 
by Radical rhodomontade at home, were no doubt quickened 
by the success of Japan in the war with Russia. ,‘‘ India 
for the Indians’ gave place to a larger try~‘‘ Asia for the 
Asiatics’. Japan was to be.the leader, and the day when the 
West would no longer. be able to ‘“‘ loot’ the East was at 
hand. If such thoughts entered the head of the ‘‘ intelligent 
thinking Oriental ” then, as Saint Nihal Singh shows in an 
article in-the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’, disillusion has come. 
idea that ‘‘ the Mikado’s subjects were destined to play the 
réle of Sir Galahad in the Orient and free their fellow-conti- 
nentals from the tense tentacles of the Occidental octopus ”’ 
has been killed by Japanese action in Korea and her agree- 
ments with other Powers.’ The question now is, ‘‘ Will Asja 
succeed in shaking the Occidental off lier back only o find that 
the Japanese has oceupied.the place from which the Westerner 
has been ousted? ’’ Japan’s admirers in India gre no longer 
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enthusiastic dreamers. Where not so long ago she was hailed 
as a deliverer she is now denounced as an aggressor. Asia, 
in a word, resents the new propaganda, which seems to be 
‘‘ Asia for the Japanese’’. The mild Hindu, a dreamer of 
dreams after Morley, will study Saint Nihal Singh’s ‘‘ Con- 
temporary ”’ article with an advantage which perhaps he will 
hardly derive from the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ essay. 

In the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ Mr. J. Liddell Kelly asks 
‘* What is the matter with the Asiatic?’’ The query is 
prompted by the action taken by certain colonies against the 
Asiatic, British Indian not less than others. His answer is _ 
“Nothing whatever ’’. All the same, he has changed the 
view he once held that the colonies are wholly unreasonable 
in their objection to Asiatics. Restrictive legislation rests, 
he thinks, on the sound basis of race preservation. The 
Asiatic is ‘admirable in his own country ; undesirable as a 
settler among white men. The imperial view of the matter 
Mr. Kelly does not consider, but he has one noteworthy point 
of criticism of colonial action. How can Natal object to the , 
influx of free Hindus whilst introducing British Indians 
under indenture? Inter-marriage, which could not be pre- 
vented, is bound to have unfortunate consequences. ‘‘ If 
Herbert Spegcer was right ’’—as Mr. Kelly believes he was— 
‘‘ in advising the Japanese to maintain their exclusiveness as 
the only means of preserving the ethnic type that had been 
produced by centuries of separate growth, much more are we 
right who hold that the European type should be kept pure, 
so that we may transmit to future generations those mental. 
and moral characteristics that have done so much for human , 
progress.’’ Another side of the race question is referred to 
by Mr. Max Montesole in a ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ article on the 
British in Egypt. The persistency of type, he says, nowhere 
finds more remarkable illustration than on the banks of the 
Nile. ‘‘ Where is there a trace of the myriads of haughty 
warriors who had lorded it over the Egyptian fellah?’’ A 
million Circassian boys were imported and trained as 
mamalukes in the eighteenth century; the immigration of 
Northern warriors continued down to the deposition of Ismail 
in 1879. Yet at the time of Arabi’s revolt there were only a 
few hundred Circassians in the country. The explanation 
apparently is that after a generation or two the half-breed 
type disappears, and Mr. Montesole believes that if Britons ‘ 
settled permanently on the Nile they would in the course 
of time become ‘‘ the good-natured, moon-visaged Egyptian 
fellahs of to-day ’’. Surely here we have a reason why Egypt 
can never run alone any more thancan India. Mr. Montesole 
has equally little patience with those who suggest that Great 
Britain is in Egypt for the good only of the natives and those 
who assure the world that the Egyptian neither is nor ever 
will be fit for self-government. If the annexation of Egypt 
would,.as Mr. Montesole considers, be a serious error, on.the 
other hand, an Egyptian Constitution, for reasons given in 
another article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ by Mr. Pelham Edgar, 
is impossible. ‘‘ The Egyptian is neither ripe nor perceptibly 
ripening for the privileges of constitutional freedom ’’, and 
Mr. Edgar warns us against becoming the ‘‘ dupes of phrases ' 
which are measurably worn out in Europe and are a pathetic 
anachronism in Africa’’. In Egypt he met no one who felt 
that the atmosphere would clear itself under present control. 
He has no doubt of Sir Eldon Gorst’s ability, but, he says, » 
‘‘ it was the universal feeling that he could serve the Empire 
to better advantage elsewhere ’’. The Indian and Egyptian 
questions are kindred phases of the imperial problem; the 
self-governing colonies are another phase. In the 
‘“National’’ Alberta protests against Mrs. Lloyd Jones’ 
mischievous view that the Englishman in Canada is a failure, 
and shows how much there is to be said on the other side. Mr. 
Cecil Battine in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’, writing on 
Canada growing up, points out the reciprocal responsibilities 
and the reciprocal advantages of. the British connexion. 
Canada, with all her resources and her self-confidence, could 
not at present hope to run independently. Mr. Battine 
suggests that the Dominion must have a permanent army.. . 
‘Can Canada develop an Empire, a sovereign State capable 
of holding and protecting the fairest and richest realm on 
the earth’s surface without an adequate army of her own, 
even sheltered though she be by the fleets and legions of the. ' 
Motherland ?”’ 


This month we are to celebrate the centenary of the birth 
of Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. There is an interesting 
article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ on Mrs. Gaskell and her work, ° 
as also in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’. In the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’ Mr. Lewis Melville insists strongly on the great- 
ness.of ‘‘ Cranford ’’, and tells the. story of the friendship. 
of Mts. Gaskell for Charlotte Bronté, a‘ friendship only 
broken by death. he 
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Liverpool Showrooms—Devon House, 19 Whitechapel. 
Huddersfield Showrooms—5 Britannia Chambers, St.George's Sq. 
Manchester Showrooms—Scottish Life Building, 38 Deansgate. 


POOLE LORD 


INDIAN AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 
““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “ Sans-Pris" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to emsure cor in the of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cCuT.” 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 
CONTRACTORS, 
44 KING WILLIAM- STREET, STRAND, W.C., - - 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising Advice, 
i and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


The Home Seeker, 
the Holiday-maker, 
and those in quest of 
health, should visit 


JA bright and 
social Town, 


with a continuous round 
of refined plexsures 

The remedial qualities 
of the Royal Leamimygton 
Spa, and the full range 
THE HEART provided of medical bath 
treatment at the Royal 
OF ENGLAND. Pump F.ooms are not sur- 
passed by anyContinental 


Less than 2 hours 
Mun‘cipa ulgarian 
from London, and Health Milk a feature. 
readily accessible Booklet free from 
from every part. 


LEAMINGTON 


Town Clerk, Roval 
Leamuiyton Spa, 


p & 0 Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
° MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P.&0. PLEASURE CRUISES. 


° 4 S.Y. “‘ VECTIS,” 6,000 tons. 
From MARSEILLES (Rail and Steamship connections from London.) 
TURKEY, ATHENS, &c. No. 9.—Oct. 13 to Nov. 5. 


Fares from 20 guineas. 


Illustrated Handbooks on application. 
P &O Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.; Northumberland Avenue, 
London. 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers | Service London Southamptcn 
* KINFAUNS CASTLE .. Royal Mail _ Sept. 10 
t DOVER CASTLE ove Intermediate | Sept. 9 Sept. 10 
§ GUELPH ee dntermediate | Sept. 13 Sept. 14 
SAROM ose ase Royal Mail | Sept. 17 
+t GARTH CASTLE Intermediate Sevt. 16 Sept. 17 


* Via Madeira. t{ Via Teneriffe. 
§ Direct East African Steamer via the Suez Canal. 
+ Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 


Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


NEW EAST AFRICAN SERVICE 


Via Suez Canal. 


OMMENCING with the S.S. GUELPH, leaving 
SOUTHAMPTON on September 14, the UNION-CASTLE LINE wi!! 
despatch every 28 days one of their Intermediate Steamers from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent, via Marseilles, Naples, and the Suez Canal, 
DIRECT TO MOMBASA, ZANZIBAR, MOZAMBIQUE, CHINDE, BEIRA, 
DELAGOA BAY and NATAL. For further particulars aj ply as above. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRAJ.,TAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 


Manazers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonpon. 


For Pomage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing . 


| 


THE COLORADO ‘GOLD BOOK. 


A Beautiful Book on America’s Wonderful Gold Industry. 


Indispensable to Investors in HIGH GRADE Profitable Mining 
Securities. 
Tells of 135 Mines paying 104%, aggregating £27,703,211— 
78 Colorado Mines paying £11,200,000. 
Contains no advertising. 
To introduce, 100 numbered and signed copies sent free post-paid 
to first 100 requests from this periodical. 


Write: §. L DE VINE; No. ‘2 Mann Building, Utica, New 
: York, U.S.A. 


RITISH COLUMBIA.—High-class Investments 

. ‘can be made by the purchase and _re-sale, at a profit of 30 to 59 per cent., of 
CITY LOTS and ACREAGE in the Cities ot Vancouver and North Vancouver : 
or on FIRST MORTGAGES at 8 and 9g per cent.--JOHN ALEXAN DER & 
CO.; NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C.,- ESTATE BROKERS. References: 
The Bank of British North America, Gracechurch Street, Londwn; or Rey. J. 
Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver, B.C. 


sod. per 1,0co words. Carbon copies, 3d. pet 1,000 words. Duplicating.’ 
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8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE GREENING BOOKS. 


Have you Read 
HERBERT GEORGE’S 
Latest Novel 


JOHNNY 
JOHNNY 
JOHNNY 


By the Author of ‘‘A Master of Means.” 


OTHER HOLIDAY FICTION. 
RAGNA . . Anna COSTANTINI 
THE FALL OF A SAINT 


Eric CLEMENT ScoTT 


THE CONTINUOUS HONEYMOON 


GURNER GILLMAN 
A FOOL’S ERRAND. Antuony Hamitton 
A PRISONER IN SPAIN WIiLuiAM CAINE 
MISTRESS CYNTHIA . . May Wynne 
ROSABEL.. Lucas CLEEVE 
THE CASE FOR THE LADY 


FLORENCE WARDEN 
THE DUKE’S VENGEANCE 
THE GAY LORD WARING 
HouGHTon TowNLey 
FOR PRINCE OR POPE 


Jas. GIssINGHAM 
GREENING & CO., LTD:, 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


MICHAEL 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


Great Masters of Landscape Painting (from the French of 
Emile Michel). Heinemann. 10s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Forty Years of a Sportsman’s Life (Sir Claude Champion De 
Crespigny). Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 
Joan of Arc (Grace James). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino, 1841-1850 (Edited, with notes 
and Biographical Index, by the Princesse Radziwill), 
Heinemann. 10s. net. 
Thomas Beckett : Archbishop of Canterbury (William Holden 
Hutton). Sir Isaac Pitman. 3s. 6d. net. 
Charles de Bourbon (Christopher Hare). Lane. 122. 6d. net. 
George Meredith (Dr. Ernst Dick). Berlin: Wiegandt and 
Grieben. 
Fiction 
The Snider of St. Austin’s: or, Proxime Accessit (Normandy 
Venning) ; The Forsythe Way (Mrs. Fred Reynolds). Chap- 
man and Hall. 6s. each. 
Sacrifice (F. E. Penny). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
Astray in Arcady (Mary E. Mann); The Lantern Bearers (Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick). Methuen. 6s. each. 


Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeons (A. H. Seaman). Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

Bellcroft Priory (W. Bourne Cooke). Lane. 6s. 

The Price of Freedom (Deane Ballynn). Walter Scott Publish- 
ing Co. 68. 

An Affair of Dishonour (William De Morgan). Heinemann. 6s, 


Married in India (Constance Howell). Ouseley. 6s. 


Girt Booxs 
Adventures Among the Red Indians (H. W. G. Hyrst), A Knight 
Errant and His Doughty Deeds (Edited by Norman J. David- 
son), The Romance of the Ship (E. Keble Chatterton), 5s, 
each ; On Trail and Rapid by Dog-Sled and Canoe (Rev. H. A. 
Cody), 2s. 6d. Seeley. 
HIsTory 


A Documentary History of American Industrial Society (Edited 
by John R. Commons. Vols. VII. and VIII.). Cleveland : 


Clark. 
Henry VIII. and his Court (Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree). 
Cassell. 1s. net. 


REPRINTS 
Sorrow and Song (Coulson Kernahan); Wise Men and a Fool 
(Couleon Kernahan). Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net each. 
Scnoot Boox 
Town Study (M. M. Penstone). National Society Depository. 


4s. net. 
THEOLOGY 
Before the Foundations; or, Christianity—the Religion of all 
Worlds. Skeffington. 5s. net. 


The Sermons, Epistles and Apocalypses of Israel's Prophets 
(Charles Foster Kent). Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net. 


VERSE 

The Smail People (Thomas Burke) ; The Mount of Vision (Edited 
by Adeline Cashmore). Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d. net 
each. 

M1SCELLANEOUS 

Libraries, Museum and Art Galleries Year Book, The, 1910-11 
(Edited by Alex. J. Philip). Scott, Greenwood. 5s. net. 

Medical Supervision in Schools (Edward Millar Steven). 
Bailliere, Tindall and Cox. 5s. net. 

Senates and Upper Chambers (Harold W. V. Temperley). 
man and Hall. 5s. net. 

Upper Garden, The (Robert De La Condamine); Confessions 
of a Barbarian (George Sylvester Viereck). Lane. 5s. net 
each. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER.—The English Church 
Review, 6d.; The Geographical Journal, 2s. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., about to remove from No. 37 
to No. 43 Piccadilly, will send Parts I. and II. of the 
above on application. 


Chap- 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


W.; 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
year. arge Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
Legacy. Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales, Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken, ; 
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SMITH, ELDER CO’S BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING 


jotes 
ill), 
- THIN PAPER EDITION OF 
den The Waterloo Library H 
“i Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each volume. ent y e on erriman S 
n 
The Brass Bottle | Adam Grigson. Novels 
ndy By F, Anstey. With a By Mrs. Henry de la | jn 14 Volumes. With an Introduction in the First 
ap- en Pa Volume by E. F. S. and S. G. T. 
In clear type, and handy size. Feap. 8vo. gilt top. 
Notes and among very Each 2s. Cloth; 3s. in 
7 Jottings from ——s of the year but of many Or the 14 Volumes in gold lettered case, 318. 6d. net in Cloth ; 
ick : : wag r SOs. net in Leather. 
Animal Life. : The cases may be had separately, 38. Gd. net in Cloth; or 
By Frank Buckland. Deborah of Tod’s 8s. net ii Leather. 
sh- . | By Mrs. Henry de la TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 
55 The Cruise of the | Pasture. 1. The Slave ofthe | 9. The Isle of 
“ 
Cachalot. Peter’s Mother Lamp. | Unrest. 
By Frank T. Bullen. te Mid 2 The Sowers. 10 The Velvet 
nt With 8 Illustrations. y Mrs. Henry de la | 
Pasture. 3. From One | Glove. 
. The Log of a hess Generation to 11, The Vultures. 
Sea Wait. Another. | 
By Frank T. Bullen By H. Rider Haggard. 4 With Edged | 2. Barlasch of the 
FRG.S. With g With 12 Illustrations. Tools Guard. 
trations. | ’ 
The Gamekeeper | 5: The Grey Lady. | 13. Tomaso’s_ For- 
The Amateur at Home 6. Flotsam. | tune, and other 
Poacher. By Richard Jefferies, | 7- InKedar’sTents. | Stories. 
By Richard Jefferies. With Illustrations, 8. Roden’s Corner. | 14. The Last Hope. 
Prospectus Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 


*,* OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 


Popular 6s. Novels 


F. Anstey : 

Salted Almonds. 

Bernard E. J, Capes: 
The Green Parrot. 

The Secret in the Hill. 

Agnes and Egerton Castle: 
Wroth. | Rose of the World. 
French Nan. | If Youth but Knew. 
My Merry Rockhurst. 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture: 
The Grey Knight. 

Catherine’s Child. 
The Man from America. | Cornelius. 


The Author of “ Elizabeth and 


her German Garden” : 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther. 
The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 
The Caravaners. 
Mary and Jane Findlater : 


Crossriggs. 


M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 


Blundell) : 

The Wild Heart. 
Anthony Hope: 

The Intrusions of Peggy. 
A. E. W. Mason: 

The Broken Road. | The Truants. 
The Four Feathers. 
Sir A.T.Quiller-Couch (“Q.”) : 

Poison Island. 

Sir John Constantine. [Stories. 
Shakespeare’s Christmas ; and other 
Corporal Sam; and other Stories. 


| J: C. Snaith: 


Araminta. 


Halliwell Sutcliffe: 


Windover Tales. 
| Priscilla of the ‘Good Intent.” 


Katharine Tynan: 

Betty Carew. 

The Story of Bawn. 

Dick Pentreath. 

Julia. 

Love of Sisters. 

Her Ladyship. 

The House of the Crickets. 
Her Mother’s Daughter. 


Horace Annesley Vachell : 
The Paladin: as Seen by a Woman 
of Temperament. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward: 


Canadian Born. 

Diana Mallory. 

Fenwick’s Career. 

The Marriage of William Ashe. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
Eleanor. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. 

Sir George Tressady. 

The History of David Grieve. 


Stanley J. Weyman: 
Laid Up in Lavender. 
.Chippinge. 

Count Hannibal, 
The Castle Inn. 


In Kings’ Byways. 


Sir A. Conan 
Doyle's Works 


ILLUSTRATED 3/6 Epition. 
Crown 8vo. 


The Green Flag, and other Stories 
of War and Sport. 

The Tragedy of the Korosko. 

Uncle Bernac: a Memory of the 
Empire. 

Rodney Stone. 

The White Company. 

The Adventures of Gerard. 

The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 


The Adventures Sherlock 
Holmes. 


The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 
The Sign of Four. 

Sir Nigel. 


A Duet, 
Chorus. 


of 


with an Occasional 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The Book Monthly. 6d. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. A General Talk About Affairs Literary, 


and a Good Gallery of Pictures. 
TOPICS OF THE TIME. King Edward Memories, A New Encyclopedia, 


and on. 


NAME THIS CHILD. A Word on the Right Christening of Novel Heroines. 
By W. L. George. 


WHAT BOYS DO READ. The Need for Stemming a River of Yellow Rubbish. 
By John Cawker. 


A LONDON LETTER. On the Text ‘‘ We Are Seven,” considered in a New 
Light. By the Editor. 


WEEK END READERS. How Some Lovers of Literature are Handicapped. 
By Frederick W. Heath. 


Leer AS. Seapine. New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the 
THE GENERAL READER. Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling 
NEW! BOOKS NEARLY READY. Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely 


to be Published this Month. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, 
New Editions and Reprints of August. 


THE PERIODICALS. Contents of this Month’s Reviews and Magazines. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hatt Court, Lonpon, E.C. 


THE 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNnTING, LAwN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905.) 


The only Illustrated Record of Monthly Events 
in the Army and Navy, the Territorial Forces, and 
the Naval Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 

The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the Second or Third 
Friday of ‘each month, in time to catch the Indian and Colonial Mails. 


It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
if required. 


A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
veceipt of Eightpence-halfpenny, addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the 
Army & oer CHRONICLE (Coepastmene R.S.), x11 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 

many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 

News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 

interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 
the 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The /afan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.). 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C, 
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NOW READY. 


New and Cheaper €dition. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanpD BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours, 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one 
of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


All who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


3s. 6d. net. Originally published at 10s. 6d. net. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


CONTENTS: 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY 
Il. SCOTTISH GARDENS. 
Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Iv. ON THE CONTINENT. 


II. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 


II]. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
Il. CURLING. 
Ill. THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 


IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 

VIL THE OLD RIVIERA. 


VII. MANNERS— 
I, DRESS. 
Il, DEPORTMENT 
Ill. CONVERSATION. 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


CHAP. 
I. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 73. From a Photograph 
by E. Janet Campbell Colquhoun. 


STRALOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 42. 


VIEW FROM BALCONY, VILLA FALCONE, SORRENTO. By 
Elizabeth Blanche Shand. 


BARRA CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 


TAIL PIECES BY DONALD MACLAREN ; AND A PICTURE OF 
THE OLD BEECH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn from a 
Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of Aberdeen. 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, — 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE 


An Important Series of Articles on 


THE WHOLE ART OF RUBBER PLANTING, 
By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


Began in the issue for August I8, and will be continued week by week. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


MARCH 31: | JUNE 16: 
Nothing Like Rubber. The Rubber Outlook. 
Rubber an Imperial Asset: an Interview with Sir) —_—iBritish West Africa and Rubber. 
Frank Swettenham, G.C.M.G. | The Valuation of the Jong Landor. 
The Merits of Wild Rubber. JUNE 23: 
APRIL 7: Looking to the Future. 


Will the Boom Last ? The Truth about Synthetic Rubber. 


The Future of Rubber: an Interview with Mr. | The Valuation of the Lewa. 
Alexander Bethune. | JUNE 30: 

The Merits of Plantation Rubber. | Two Mountains of Impudence. 
APRIL 14: | Rubber in Southern India. 

The Chances of Synthetic Rubber. The Valuation of the Mkumbi. 

Brazil v. Malaya. JULY 7: 

The Valuation of Rubber Companies.—I. The Question of Labour. 
APRIL 21: Plantation Management. 

The Essequibo Promotion Methods. The Valuation of the Seaport. 

A Man of Many Parts: Mr. J. T. Grein. | JULY 14: 

The Valuation of the Merlimau. Oil from Hevea Seeds. 


APRIL 28: Rubber in the Congo. 
Vive le Caoutchouc! | The Valuation of the Inch Kenneth. ° 
Rubber in Liberia. | JULY 21: 
The Valuation of the Malacca. | Principal Rubber-Producing Trees. 
MAY 5S: The Management of Malacca. 
‘‘Bears” and Sore Heads. JULY 28: 
Rubber in the West Indies: an Interview with | The Rivals—Wild and Plantation. 
Mr. Algernon E. Aspinall. | Improving the Manihot. 
The Valuation of the Seafield. AUGUST 4: 
MAY 12: he Wild Rubber on the Amazons. 
The Question of Manuring. | The Valuation of the Batu Tiga. _ 
Rubber in Ceylen. AUGUST 11: 
The Valuation of the Mount Austin. The Vine and the Machine. 
MAY 19: Plantation Rubber on the Amazons.—II. 


No ie for oe Rubber Diseases and Defects. 
The aluation oO t e Selangor. AUGUST 18: 
The Manihot Glaziovii. The Machine v. the Coolie. 
MAY 26: Rubber and the Brussels Exhibition. 


The Malacca: Report and Output. 


East Coast of Sumatra Estates. The — — 
Points for Planters: an Interview with Professor | The Slavery Cry. 


Wyndham R. Dunstan. SEPTEMBER 1: 
The Valuation of the Beverley. | The Choice of Rubber Plants. 
JUNE 9: The Valuation of the Sungei Kapar. 
Mr. Lawson’s Anti-Rubber Bias. | SEPTEMBER 8: 
Rubber in Mexico. | The Malacca Mutiny. 
The Valuation of the London Asiatic. | _ The ** Valour” Machine. 


The demand for the back numbers of the “RUBBER WORLD” is so great that 
the price per copy from March 3I to June 30—‘hat is Nos. I to I4 inclusive—is now 
2d., post free 23d. 


Subscription: 6 Months, 3s. 3d. (Abroad, 4s. 4d.) 


THE RUBBER WORLD, 10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Nothing better could be wished for." —British Wi 
** Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chena 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘* Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


LO N D Oo N “A brilliant book.”— Times. 


* Particularly good.” — Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND COOK, M.A. 


ENVIRONS. 


‘The best handbook to London ever issu: 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 
8o Illustrations. 


"—Liverpool Daily Post. 


60 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 100 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 


SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World, 


‘Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Seilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, I!fracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Ifare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwilheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Lilanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 
LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 

Paris and NEw YorK: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstaills and ail Booksellers. 


HALF-PRICE. 


NOTICE.—The price of the 2. 6d). Edition of 


HANDBOOK. 


is now 1s, 3d. net. 


Thousands of copies of the ‘* Handbook,” which is edited by 

the Hon. GERVASE BECKETT, M.P., and Mr. GEOFFREY 

Eis, have been sold. It is acknowledged to be the best 

and most authoritative book of reference on questions of 
immediate interest. 


CONTENTS. 


House of Lords .... «- Lord R. Cecil, K.C. 


0 co RO Bom W. Leng, MP. 
Rt. Hon. G. M.P, 
Tariff Reform - . A. Bonar Law, M.P. 
Urban Land .., . E.G. Pretyman, M.P. 
Navy (1) on Arthur H. Lee, M.P. 

Education . «+ Sir W. Anson, Bart., M.P. 
The Imperial Problem . . Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Licensing ws GEOPGO Cave, K.C., M.P. 
The New Finance .. «we os F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 
Agricultural Land .. Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 
India... Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 

Social Legislation... . Sir W. Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment ° yam . Hon. Claude Hay. 
The Budget ... -— « . Arthur Baumann. 
Foreign Affairs «oe Mark Sykes. 
Socialism... J. L. Garvin. 

The Position of the Church"... Harold Hodge. 


With a Letter from 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
From Messrs. W. H. Smith's Bookstalis and any Bookseller, 1®. 3A. net, 
or direct from the Office, post free, 18. Td. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Price net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


**Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —Nottingham Guardian. 

** As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.” —Glasgow Herald. 

‘Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.”—Scotsman. 

‘*A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” — Atheneum. 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
Inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 1d. direct 
from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


rss 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
4 


Ci Collis Browne's | 


The Best known 


ONLY CENUINE 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, Convincing 
and BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks of ttle. 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION, Of all chemists, 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, 1/t}, 2/9, 4/6 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHEA, GHOLERA 
and DYSENTERY. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s 
Half Year ... oo O84 oe OFF 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW ™: 10 = Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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Ancient Myths Legends. 


the 
Set. 


payment 
| 6s. 


FOUR FASCINATING VOLUMES, VALUABLE TO TEACHERS, 
A BOON TO MINISTERS, DEEPLY INTERESTING TO ALL. 


I. Myths of Greece and Rome. 
2. Myths of the Norsemen. 


3. Myths and Legends of the 
Middle Ages. 


4. Hero Myths and Legends of 
the British Race. 


LOW IN PRICE BUT HIGH IN MERIT. 


There is knowledge, and more than knowledge, to be obtained from these immortal stories. The 
myths and legends handed down to us, and here collected into four fine volumes, reveal the 
thoughts of the most remote generations. Science may clothe with flesh the dry bones of primitive 
man, but those stories which he loved reveal his very soul. They show what ideals inspired him, 
what religious beliefs he held, and what measure of spirituality he possessed. 

The utility of these volumes to all interested in folk-lore is obvious. Hitherto the materials 


for this study were only to be found scattered through 
many books and ancient MSS., but these four 
volumes bring within the easy reach, even of the 
general reader, a veritable storehouse of classical 
lore, well arranged and indexed, and provided with 
an exhaustive Glossary. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS have been made 
a particular feature of these valuable volumes. 


Sixty-four are included in each book, and they © 


: to complete purchase. 
represent the work of some of the most famous 


artists of this and other countries. 


Each volume contains 416 pages of large readable 
type. The volumes are bound in extra cloth, gilt 
top, and measure 83 by 53 in. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34-5 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


Please send me one complete set of THE FAMOUS 
“MYTHS” SERIES, complete in four volumes, as 


: advertised in the Saturday Review. I enclose 63., and 


agree to send the sum of 4s. every month for six months 


WERO MYTHS: MYTHS AND ¢ MYTHS Tae 
ace DOLE AGES NORSEMENE AMD ROME 
30s. ¥ irst 
& 
i AAGTESS 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Pric2 3s. 6d. eech Volume. 


Biography. 
BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 64. 


FROUDE (J. A.) 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. éd. 
CZESAR: a Sketch. 35s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 

LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. 


MARSHMAN (J. C.) 


3s. 6d. 


Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 35. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir JAMES) 
ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. each 
TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
THE HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 


VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 


Travel and Adventure. 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 
SEAS AND LANDS, With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BAKER (Sir S. W.) 
EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON, 


tions, 3s. 6d 


RIFLE AND HOUND IN CEYLON. 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
BENT (J. T.) 

THE RUINED CITIES 


With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 6 


BRASSEY (Lady) 
A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” 


Illustrations, 3s. 


With 6 Illustra- 


With 6 


FROUDE UJ. A.) 


OCEANA: or, England and Her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH IN Wn WEST INDIES, With 


9 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 


With 6 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. With 31 Illustra- | 


tions, 3s. 


KNIGHT (E. F.) 
THE CRUISE OF THE ALERTE.” 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ FALCON.” With 2 


Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s 


THE **FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. 


Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: A Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. 


NANSEN (F.) 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF AND. 
With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6 


STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAY-GROUND OF meners (The Alps). 


With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


TYNDALL (JOHN) 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 


Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
61 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HOURS OF IN THE ALPS. 


7 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 


With 


Being a 
With 


With 


History» 
BUCKLE (H. T.) 


or CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 
— SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 


3 


FROUDE (J. A.) 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Ar 
12 vols, 35. 6d. each. 
4 vols. 3s. 
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